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No  fueling  around 

Departments  weigh  their  options  as  gas  prices  climb 


The  high  price  of  gasoline  has  already  put 
a scnous  dent  in  the  fuel  budgets  of  the 
country’s  law  enforcement  agencies,  but  few 
departments  say  they  have  reached  the  point' 
of  having  to  implement  a drastic  backup 
plan:  conserving  gas  by  limiting  patrols. 

Gasoline  prices  fell  nationwide  in  May  by 
nearly  5 cents  to  an  average  of  $2  18  a gal- 
lon, according  to  the  U.S.  Department  of 
Energy.  Though  welcome  news,  it  does  not 
change  the  fact  that  many  police  and 
sheriff 's  departments  have  burned  through 
far  more  of  their  budgets  during  the  first 
four  months  of  this  year  than  had  been 
planned. 


In  Pulaski  County,  Ark.,  where  the 
sheriff’s  department’s  fuel  budget  was  in- 
creased by  $8,700  from  2004  to  2005,  the 
agency  has  already  spent  $67,437  of  its 
$270,000  allotment. 

“I  can’t  speak  for  everybody  around  the 
state,  but  everybody’s  concerned  about  the 
budget,”  Sheriff  Randy  Johnson  told  Law 
Enforcement  News.  “When  we  did  the  bud- 
get for  this  year,  nobody  knew  what  the  pnee 
was  going  to  be.  I guess  we're  within  budget 
right  now,  prices  are  going  down  and  that’s 
good  news.” 

So  far,  a county  ordinance  that  would 
require  Johnson  to  cut  back  on  his  agency’s 


More  vets  needed  for 
Mass,  influx  of  rookies 


Massachusetts  police  departments,  already 
struggling  to  maintain  staffing  levels  in  the 
face  of  a wave  of  retirements  of  those  who 
entered  the  profession  during  the  1970s,  may 
yet  see  that  problem  compounded,  as  an 
influx  of  rookies  to  take  their  place  creates 
an  imbalance  between  raw  and  seasoned 
officers,  experts  say. 

In  Braintree,  12  officers  have  been  hired 
in  the  past  year  and  the  department  hopes  to 
hire  six  more  before  the  end  of  2005.  The 
Quincy  Police  Department,  which  lost  17 
officers  to  retirement  this  year,  has  hired 
nine  and  wants  17  more.  Other  agencies, 
including  Kingston,  Freetown,  and  Holbrook 
have  each  added  at  least  two  to  their  ranks, 
and  have  lost  at  least  two  officers  to  attrition 
this  year. 

Jack  Greene,  dean  of  the  College  of 
Criminal  Justice  at  Northeastern  University, 
said  the  problem  is  due  in  part  to  the  way  in 
which  applicants  are  hired.  Municipalities 
tend  to  add  police  in  bursts  that  coincide 
with  a state’s  economic  health,  he  told  Law 
Enforcement  News.  The  last  good  period 


for  hiring  was  in  the  1990s;  by  2001 , it  was 
over. 

In  Boston,  officials  have  laid  at  least  part 
of  the  blame  for  their  police  department’s- 
disturbingly  low  level  of  officers  on  the  Bush 
admimstra  Don’s  deep  cuts  to  the  COPS 
program. 

With  just  2,009  sworn  employees,  the 
agency  is  down  more  than  200  officers  from 
its  optimum  staffing  level  — the  lowest 
number  of  officers  in  a decade.  Twenty-one 
rookies  have  been  added,  and  another  51 
recruits  will  enter  the  next  academy  class. 

Seth  Gitell,  a spokesman  for  Mayor  Tho- 
mas Menino,  told  The  Boston  Herald  that 
Memno  will  continue  to  call  upon  Washing- 
ton to  restore  federal  hinng-grant  funding. 

“I  think  what  happens  is  a lot  of  mumci- 
paliaes  think  about  these  hiring  processes  as 
one-time  opportunities  in  large  cycles  as 
opposed  to  trying  to  spread  that  over  some 
penod  of  time,"  Greene  told  LEN. 

Budget  constraints  prevented  Dedham 
Chief  Dennis  J Teehan  from  hiring  for 
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One  less  barrier  to  climb 
for  Oakland  PD  recruits 


The  tough  physical  skills  requirements  for 
entrance  into  the  Oakland,  Calif.,  police 
academy  got  a little  easier  in  April  when  the 
department  agreed  with  cndcs  that  if  scaling 
a 6-foot  wall  was  such  a vital  part  of  the  job, 
then  veteran  officers  should  be  tested  on 
their  ability  to  do  it,  too. 

Oakland  is  rccrumng  to  fill  63  officer 
posmons  authorized  by  the  passage  last 
November  of  Measure  Y.  The  ballot  mma- 
Dve,  which  was  approved  by  nearly  70  per- 
cent of  voters,  raises  property  and  parking 
taxes.  The  $20  million  a year  it  is  expected  to 
bnng  in  will  fund  crime  prevenoon  programs 
as  well  as  police 

With  the  revenue  increase,  the  depart- 
ment scheduled  three  training  academies. 

The  first  was  for  26  recruits  who  had  been 


denied  jobs  during  a hiring  freeze.  They  will 
still  have  to  undergo  background  checks, 
physical  and  psychological  tests.  This  one 
was  to  be  followed  by  a two-month  session 
for  lateral  transfers  from  other  departments, 
and  then  a third  for  40  first-ome  officers. 

Among  the  recent  crop  of  trainees  was 
22-year-old  Erin  Breckenndge,  the  daughter 
of  City  Administrator  Deborah  Edgerly. 
Breckenndge  failed  the  physical  entrance 
exam  because  she  could  not  scale  a 6- foot 
wall.  The  other  requirements  are  an  endur- 
ance run,  and  lugging  a 1 50-pound  dummy. 

Oakland  officials  say  that  the  timing  of 
the  change  in  the  physical  requirements  was 
coincidental.  “(Breckenndge)  is  a victim  of  a 
connecoon  with  her  mom  at  a time  when 
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fuel  consumpDon  has  not  been  implemented. 

“That’s  sort  of  the  plan  if  it  keeps  going," 
he  said,  “but  were  trying  to  control  it  the 
best  we  can.” 

Chief  Danny  Bradley  of  the  North  Litde 
Rock  Police  Department  said  that  his  depart- 
ment is  adequately  funded  to  absorb  higher 
gas  pnees,  but  it  has  hurt  some  of  the  state’s 
smaller  agencies. 

Bradley,  who  is  president  of  the  Arkansas 
Police  Chiefs  Associaoon,  said  that  if  prices 
stay  above  $2  per  gallon,  some  departments 
will  have  problems  by  year's  end. 

“Typically,  most  ciDes  in  this  state  are  on 
calendar-year  budgets  and  you  have  most 
ernes  using  a line-item  type  budget  within 
each  department,”  he  told  LEN.  “It  could  be 
you  actually  suffer  the  shortfall  at  the  end  of 
the  year  because  it’s  normally  not  appropn- 
ated  out  on  a monthly  basis.” 

There  have  been  instances  in  the  past 
when  departments  have  directed  their  offic- 
ers to  park  their  vehicles  if  they  are  not  on  a 
call,  or  to  kill  the  engine  for  a number  of 
hours  a day,  said  Bradley. 

“That’s  the  sort  of  thing  I would  anDci- 
pate  seein^if  near  the  end  of  the  year  de- 
partments are  having  a shortfall  because  of 
gas  prices,"  he  said. 

In  Star  City,  the  police  department  has 
already  felt  the  pinch.  Last  month,  Chief 
Lewis  Brockman  was  forced  to  lay  off  three 
part-time  officers. 

“I  had  to  cut  back  somewhere,”  he  told 
The  Arkansas  Democrat-Gazette.  “There’s 


An  Oakland  gas  station  employee 
gets  ready  to  deliver  more  bad  news. 

nothing  I can  do  about  the  pace  of  gas,  but 
I could  cut  back  employees.” 

The  Benton  Police  Department,  which 
like  many  agencies  uses  a credit  card  to  buy 
gas  at  a discount,  was  over  its  yearly  $50,000 
budget  by  more  than  $2,300  after  just  the 
first  two  months  of  2005. 

Capt.  Roger  Gaither  said  the  department 
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Life  imitates  art 
with  the  "CSI  effect" 


Police,  prosecutors  and  crime  labs  arc 
finding  themselves  in  the  increasingly 
awkward  position  of  having  to  imitate  a 
hit  television  program’s  artful  and  largely 
exaggerated  depiction  of  how  a crack 
forensic  science  unit  operates.  Experts  call 
it  the  “CSI  effect." 

Having  followed  the  TV  show  “CSI: 
Come  Scene  Investigaoon”  and  its  off- 
shoots, “CSI:  Miami"  and  “CSI:  New 
York,”  the  public,  experts  say,  has  begun 
to  demand  that  police  and  prosecutors 
conduct  the  kind  of  high-tech  forensic 
tests  they  see  on  TV  characters  doing  each 
week. 

Going  back  to  the  mid-1980s  with 
“Court  TV,”  and  even  further,  to  ‘Terry 
Mason,”  television  has  always  had  a tre- 
mendous impact  on  the  public's  percep- 
tion of  the  criminal  justice  process,  ob- 
served Middlesex  County,  Mass.,  District 
Attorney  Martha  Coakley. 

"Clearly,  cxpcctaoons  have  been  height- 
ened by  these  show,”  she  said  in  an  inter- 
view with  Law  Enforcement  News.  “I 
think  we  have  to  be  careful  not  to 
overreact  .but  I think  we  have  to  be 
realistic  about  what  people’s  expectanons 


are.  If  there  are  things  that  a defense 
lawyer  would  raise  — the  prosecuaon 
didn’t  do  this  or  that  — I think  we  have  to 
be  prepared  to  answer  that,  that  cither  we 
did  do  it  and  it  didn’t  matter,  or  we  didn’t 
have  to  do  it,  that  we  couldn't  do  it.” 

The  CSI  effect  prompted  the  Lowell, 
Mass.,  Police  Department  in  Apnl  to 
begin  sending  detectives  along  with  patrol 
officers  on  calls  about  break-ins  of 
houses,  businesses  and  cars.  In  the  past, 
the  initial  report  was  done  by  the  officer, 
with  detecaves  doing  the  follow-up.  Now, 
they  will  be  among  the  first  at  the  scene, 
speaking  with  witnesses,  and  recovering 
fingerprints  and  whatever  trace  evidence 
they  might  find. 

"People  arc  demanding  today  to  see 
what  they  sec  on  TV,"  Capt.  Robert 
DeMoura  told  The  Lowell  Sun. 

What  the  public  will  not  be  seeing 
anytime  soon,  however,  are  forensic  scien- 
tists who  are  able  to  turn  around  DNA 
tests  and  fiber  analyses  on  a dime  like  the 
ones  on  “CSI”  do.  “DNA  takes  15  min- 
utes to  analyze  on  TV,  but  in  reality,  it 
takes  months,”  DeMoura  said. 
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Around  the  Nation 


MASSACHUSETTS  — Suffolk  County 
Supcnor  Court  Judge  Bruce  Henry  ordered 
former  state  trooper  Ramon  Rjvera  to  pay 
$1.6  million  in  damages  to  a woman  whom 
he  forced  to  disrobe  during  a nighttime 
traffic  stop  13  years  ago.  The  woman  told 
the  judge  that  Rivera,  who  served  10  years  in 
prison  for  several  incidents  involving  traffic 
stops  of  women,  threatened  to  kill  her  if  she 
told  anyone  about  the  stop. 

NEW  YORK  — A state-of-the-art  com- 
puter forensic  lab  opened  in  May  m the  new 
Ene  County  Public  Safety  Center.  The  FBI 
provided  $500,000  to  expand  the  center,  and 
will  provide  an  additional  $1  million  in 
equipment  and  two  full-time  agents. 

Rape-response  teams  will  be  on  call  at  all  1 1 
city-run  hospitals  by  this  fall,  New  York 
Mayor  Michael  Bloomberg  announced 
recently.  The  teams  will  collect  DNA 
evidence  as  well  as  counsel  sexual  assault 
victims.  Rapes  are  up  nearly  1 1 percent  over 
last  year,  but  police  attribute  the  increase  to 
victims  being  more  willing  to  come  forward. 

On  June  15,  the  Long  Island  town  of  North 
Hempstead  will  launch  the  next  generation 
of  311  response  systems  in  this  country, 
according  to  Town  Supervisor  Jon  Kaiman, 
when  it  becomes  the  first  intcr-municipal 
government  to  use  the  system.  [The  developer* 
of  the  311  system  in  Baltimore  were  honored  as 
L EN’s  1998  People  of  the  Year.  See  LEN,  Dec. 
15/31,  1998.] 

After  a successful  pilot  test  in  Queens,  DNA 
testing  in  burglary  cases  is  going  citywide  in 
New  York  City.  Police  Commissioner 
Raymond  Kelly  said  that  samples  have  been 
taken  at  more  than  300  Queens  burglaries 
and  arrests  were  made  in  28  of  those  cases. 

A lieutenant,  eight  sergeants  and  four 
detectives  from  a New  York  City  police 
anticorruption  unit  arc  facmg  departmental 
misconduct  charges.  Impropneues  with  the 
unit,  which  was  supposed  to  oversee 
detectives  in  the  Organized  Crime  Control 
Bureau  surfaced  last  year  after  several 
narcoucs  detectives  were  charged  with 
stealing  hundreds  of  thousands  of  dollars 
from  drug  dealers.  When  administrators  tned 
to  figure  out  how  the  corruption  might  have 
occurred,  they  realized  that  the  oveisight  unit 
was  not  only  lax,  but  some  of  the  supervi- 
sors cut  corners  or  claimed  overtime  that 
they  did  not  work. 

During  the  last  two  years,  state  officers  and 
federal  agents  have  worked  with  local  police 
in  Niagara  Falls  and  Lockport  to  crack  three 
major  drug  operations.  The  94  arrests 
underscore  the  drug  problems  in  these  areas, 
said  Niagara  Falls  Police  Supenntcndent 
John  Chella,  adding  that  despite  a stagnant 
local  economy,  there  is  still  a lot  of  money 
being  spent  on  drugs. 

After  a lag  m enforcement  because  of  a 
staffing  shortage,  Buffalo’s  “Crywolf  ” 
crackdown  on  false  alarms  is  poised  to 
perform  well.  Since  Jan.  1,  the  city  has  red- 
flagged  nearly  270  false  alarms,  and  collected 
about  $8,000  in  fines. 


PENNSYLVANIA  — Former  Rankin 
police  chief  Darryl  Bnston  was  ordered 
taken  into  custody  for  a courtroom  fracas  in 
which  he  tned  to  eat  a piece  of  evidence 
Bnston  had  been  sentenced  to  37  months  in 
pnson  for  stealing  $6,000  from  the  girlfriend 
of  a drug  suspect  and  then  forging  docu- 
ments and  planting  evidence  to  cover  up  the 
theft.  W'hile  free  on  bail  before  beginning  his 
sentence,  he  was  charged  with  shaking  down 
a bar  owner  for  $1,334  for  repairs  to  his 
police  vehicle,  which  were  never  done.  At  the 
hearing  in  federal  court  on  those  charges, 
Bnston  tned  to  eat  a receipt  that  was  being 
offered  as  evidence.  When  Bnston  was  told 
he  was  under  arrest,  he  resisted  and  another 
fight  broke  out. 

A $175,000  federal  grant  to  Lancaster’s  Weed 
and  Seed  initiative  will  ensure  that  a new 
curfew  center  in  the  city  is  properly  staffed. 
Youths  picked  up  for  violating  the  10  p.m. 
curfew  on  weeknights  and  midnight  curfew 
on  weekends  will  be  taken  to  the  center  for 
processing  and  held  until  their  guardians 
come  to  pick  them  up.  The  additional  staff 
will  allow  police  to  enforce  the  curfew 
without  pulling  them  from  their  beats. 

RHODE  ISLAND  — The  FBI  will  lead  an 
investigation  into  the  arrest  and  detenuon  of 
Esteban  Carpio,  the  man  accused  of  killing 
Providence  police  Det.  James  Allen  The 
investigation  was  called  for  after  the 
suspect’s  family  made  allegations  of  police 
use  of  excessive  force.  After  being  arrested 
for  allegedly  stabbing  an  84-year-old  woman 
during  an  attempted  purse-snatching,  Carpio 
shot  Allen  with  his  own  service  revolver 
during  an  interview.  Police  say  Carpio 
resisted  arrest  and  injured  himself  when  he 
jumped  from  a third-story  window  at  the 
police  station  after  the  shooting. 


ARKANSAS  — A community  bike  program 
begun  in  Bentonvdle  in  March,  in  wluch 
bikes  were  set  out  around  the  city  for  free 
use  by  residents,  is  being  touted  as  a success 
despite  the  fact  that  all  but  one  of  the  16 
bikes  have  come  up  missing.  The  bikes  were 
set  out  along  with  helmets  and  instructions 
to  return  everything  by  the  end  of  each  cLy. 
Police  Chief  James  Allen  said  the  program 
“must  be  a success  as  there  are  hardly  any 
bikes  left  in  the  racks.”  The  bikes,  which 
came  from  unclaimed  property  recovered  by 
police,  have  bright  yellow  crossbars  with  the 
word  "Bentonville”  stamped  on  them. 

FLORIDA  — A suspect  covered  in  gang- 
related  tattoos  is  under  arrest  in  the  shooting 
death  of  Panama  City  police  Sgt  Kevin 
Kight  or.  Easter  Sunday.  Kight  had  stopped 
Robert  J Bailey’s  vehicle  and  checked  his 
driver’s  license  at  an  intersection.  When  he 
found  the  license  was  invalid  he  attempted  to 
arrest  Bailey  but  the  suspect  pulled  out  a 
handgun  and  shot  him  twice.  Bailey,  a 22- 
ycar-old  Wisconsin  man,  was  later  spotted 
on  foot  by  a Bay  County  sheriff’s  deputy  and 
arrested.  Two  companions  of  the  suspect 
were  being  held  as  material  witnesses. 

Hillsborough  County  Sheriff  David  Gee  has 
implemented  a new  policy  that  bars  depubes 


from  sporting  new  tattoos  that  would  be 
visible  when  they  wear  their  uniforms.  Those 
officers  who  already  have  tattoos  must  cover 
them  up  with  long  sleeves  and  pants  regard- 
less of  the  weather.  The  policy  also  governs 
earrings  and  other  visible  body  piercings 

GEORGIA  — Atlanta  Police  Officer  Mark 
Cross,  31,  was  shot  to  death  April  23  during 
a gunfight  with  Brandon  Leon  Williams,  19, 
who  had  recendy  served  time  for  manslaugh- 
ter. Williams  shot  Cross  in  the  head  and 
another  officer,  Andrew  Gnffin,  in  the  face 
when  the  two  approached  his  car.  A third 
officer  returned  fire,  killing  Williams  and 
wounding  another  man  in  the  car.  Gnffin 
was  treated  and  released. 

NORTH  CAROLINA  — Pender  County 
dispatcher  Debora  Lynn  Hobbs,  40,  is  suing 
the  shenff ’s  department  after  she  was  forced 
to  quit  her  job  last  year  because  she  had  a 
live-in  boyfriend.  Hobbs  said  Shenff  Carson 
Smith  told  her  that  she  would  have  to  marry, 
move  or  leave  her  job  because  of  a 200-year- 
old  law  that  makes  it  a crime  for  people  to 
live  together.  The  shenff  said  that  he  tnes  to 
avoid  hinng  people  who  live  out  of  wedlock. 
Hobbs’s  suit  seeks  to  overturn  the  law,  not  to 
regain  her  job  or  win  monetary  damages. 

Responding  to  steady  growth  in  downtown 
entertainment  and  development,  the 
Durham  police  will  increase  officer  presence 
during  peak  hours,  including  more  bicycle 
officers.  Police  Capt.  Ron  Evans  said  that  the 
department  plans  to  move  some  officers 
from  patrol  cars  to  bikes  to  make  them  more 
visible  and  accessible,  and  to  change  officers’ 
current  schedules  to  provide  more  coverage. 

Enk  B.  Blowers,  the  agent  in  charge  of  ethics 
at  the  FBI’s  field  office  in  Charlotte,  has 
been  accused  of  lying  about  two  trips  he 
made  to  Las  Vegas  that  were  paid  for  by  a 
witness  in  a criminal  investigation.  According 
to  an  April  12  smgle-count  indictment, 
Blowers  was  the  lead  agent  on  a gambling 
and  money  laundering  invesbgabon  in  1996 
and  became  the  handler  for  David  Simonmi, 
a cooperating  witness,  who  later  pleaded 
guilty  to  bank  fraud  and  money  laundering 

A r. isdcmcanor  criminal  charge  against  a 
former  reporter  for  the  Fayetteville  Observer 
was  dismissed  in  exchange  for  his  apology  to 
the  Fayetteville  police  chief.  Robert  Boyer 
was  arrested  in  March  2004  because  he 
walked  through  a police  roadblock  and  then 
refused  an  order  by  two  officers  to  leave  a 
street  where  a murder  occurred.  Boyer  said 
he  was  following  a police  department  policy 
that  allowf  d reporters  to  walk  through 
rc-adblocks,  but  a lawyer  for  the  police  said 
that  officers  have  the  authoiity  to  deviate 
from  policy  if  the  situation  warrants. 

TENNESSEE  — The  Rev.  Bill  Griffith  has 
accepted  an  invitation  from  Shenff  Dan 
Gilley  to  be  Bradley  County’s  new  chief 
deputy  shenff.  Gilley  said  that  Gnffith  will 
bring  to  the  job  his  knowledge  of  people 
and  his  ability  to  communicate  cffecuvely 
with  all  kinds  of  people,  groups  and 
government  entmes. 

Every  county  in  die  state  will  be  given  new 
breath  alcohol  testers  to  aid  in  detecting 
drunk  dnvers,  according  to  the  Tennessee 
Bureau  of  Investigation.  The  217 
Intoximeters,  costing  $7,000  each,  wjll  be 
purchased  with  a grant  to  the  TBI  from  the 
state  Department  of  Transportation. 


ILLINOIS  — The  state  House  has  passed 
and  sent  on  to  the  Senate  a bill  that  would 
give  law  enforcement  “scratch  ‘n  sniff’  cards 
that  emit  the  odor  of  anhydrous  ammonia, 
to  help  school  and  day-care  employees  help 
identify  children  who  have  been  exposed  to 
methamphetamine. 

East  St.  Louis  Deputy  Police  Chief  Rudy 
McIntosh  was  fired  Apnl  13  for  allegedly 
lying  on  his  job  application  1 1 years  ago 
about  obtaining  his  GED. 

A museum  celebrating  the  history  of  the 
state  police  opened  in  Springfield  on  April  1. 
Many  of  the  museum’s  contents  were  do- 
nated by  state  police  employees. 

KENTUCKY  — Sebree  Police  Chief 
Bobby  Sauls,  65,  was  indicted  Apnl  6 on 
charges  of  criminal  conspiracy  to  possess 
anhydrous  ammonia  with  intent  to  manufac- 
ture methamphetamine,  and  criminal  con- 
spiracy to  tamper  with  anhydrous  equipment 
with  intent  to  manufacture  meth.  Sauls  has 
been  credited  by  the  town's  mayor  with  help- 
ing combat  the  meth  problem  in  Sebree. 

OHIO  — In  Parma,  special  prosecutor 
Michael  Nolan  has  recommended  depart- 
mental charges  against  12  police  officers 
suspected  of  taking  advantage  of  poor 
record-keeping  to  pad  their  paychecks. 

Nolan  found  that  48  officers  collected  a total 
of  $1 1,892  by  working  part-time  jobs  while 
still  on  the  department  clock  or  on  sick  leave. 

Columbus  City  Council  members  have  re- 
sumed discussions  about  possibly  creating  a 
panel  that  would  review  misconduct  com- 
plaints against  the  city’s  police  officers.  The 
issue  is  fraught  with  tension,  with  Mayor 
Michael  B.  Coleman  said  that  the  city  already 
has  sufficient  police  review,  including  a po- 
lice Internal  Affairs  Bureau  and  the  Commu- 
nity Relations  Commission.  The  police  union 
also  made  it  clear  that  it  doesn’t  want  a civil- 
ian review  board. 

On  May  18,  Ohio  became  the  37th  state  to 
require  DNA  samples  from  all  convicted 
felons.  The  state  will  reimburse  counties  $8 
per  sample  through  June.  Once  a new  budget 
takes  effect  m July,  a spokesman  for  the 
attorney  general’s  office  said,  the  state  will 
continue  to  reunburse  counties  through  the 
state’s  crime  victims  fund. 

WEST  VIRGINIA  — The  Kanawha 
County  Commission  has  dissolved  the  town 
of  Jefferson,  putting  its  police  department 
out  of  business.  The  town,  a 2.8-mile  stretch 
of  strip  clubs,  motels  and  modest  homes,  has 
been  under  scrutiny  for  most  of  its  eight- 
year  existence  and  a three-judge  panel  re- 
cendy called  it  “lawless.” 

WISCONSIN  — Under  a new  policy, 
Madison  police  officers  will  not  use  Tasers 
on  people  who  are  fleeing  from  police  unless 
they  pose  a threat  to  the  community.  The 
change  comes  after  a 14-year-old  boy  who 
was  running  from  police  was  zapped.  The 
boy  was  wanted  on  a warrant  that  later 
turned  out  to  be  a mistake.  The  policy  also 
restricts  the  use  of  pepper  spray. 
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KANSAS  — Gregory  Moore,  who  allegedly 
shot  and  killed  Harvey  County  Deputy  Kurt 
Ford,  38,  and  critically  injured  Hesston 
police  Det.  Chris  Eller t,  33,  was  arrested 
April  9 after  a standoff  with  police.  The 
officers  went  to  Moore’s  home  in  response 
to  a call  from  a girl  who  said  her  mother  was 
being  beaten.  Police  contacted  Moore  by 
telephone  and  he  agreed  to  talk  to  the  two 
officers  at  the  door.  During  the  conversation, 
the  woman  said  she  wanted  to  leave  and  the 
door  slammed  shut.  The  officers  rushed  into 
the  house  and  Moore  opened  fire. 

MISSOURI  — Former  Venice  police 
officers  Marvin  Strode  and  Marquitta 
McAfee,  who  were  fired  by  village  officials 
for  poor  performance,  claim  that  they  were 
only  ousted  because  they  threatened  to 
disclose  misconduct  by  other  officers.  Strode 
and  McAfee,  who  were  described  by  Police 
Chief  James  Newsome  as  disgrunded 
employees,  allege  that  officers  used  Tasers  to 
punish  people  in  custody  and  that  they  were 
asked  to  cover  up  evidence  in  a murder  case. 

Celesrine  Royal,  a child  abuse  detective  for 
the  St  Louis  Police  Department,  was  in 
Ferguson  April  1 2 to  do  an  interview  when 
she  saw  the  car  that  had  been  stolen  from 
her  son  at  gunpoint  the  night  before. 
Following  the  vehicle,  she  called  Ferguson 
police,  who  tailed  the  suspect  after  he  parked 
and  then  arrested  him. 

Three  suspects  are  behind  bars  after  they 
tned  to  burn  down  a barn  in  Park  Hills  to 
destroy  evidence  of  a meth  lab  while  two 
drug  investigators  were  inside.  The  officers, 
who  escaped  unhurt,  were  members  of  the 
multi-agency  Mineral  Area  Drug  Task  Force. 

State  trooper  Ralph  Tatoian,  32,  was  killed  in 
a crash  April  20  after  responding  to  a search 
for  a suspect  who  allegedly  shot  a shenff ’s 
deputy  during  a burglary.  The  suspect, 
Massigh  Stallman,  25,  was  eventually  caught 
and  arrested  on  several  charges,  including 
assaulting  a law  enforcement  officer 

A new  state  law  that  took  effect  on  Jan.  1, 
which  requires  DNA  samples  from  all 
convicted  felons,  has  so  far  led  to  at  least  16 
matches  in  unsolved  crimes,  including  two 
homicides  and  three  rapes.  So  far,  only  7,563 
samples  had  been  collected  from  the  100,000 
offenders  currendy  under  the  supervision  of 
the  Department  of  Corrections  A crime  lab 
spokesman  said  that  the  backlog  would  take 
three  to  six  years  to  clear  up. 

MONTANA  — A lawsuit  brought  by 
several  news  organizations  against  the  Havre 
police  for  violating  the  state’s  public  records 
law  by  blacking  out  some  sections  of  police 
reports  was  dismissed  by  a district  judge.  The 
suit  stemmed  from  an  incident  in  which  a 
reporter  requested  a report  of  an  underage 
drinking  part)'.  He  was  at  first  allowed  to 
examine  an  uncensored  version  but  when  he 
returned  later  for  a copy,  the  names,  ages  and 
addresses  of  juveniles  were  blacked  out.  ( )nc 
of  the  juveniles  was  the  child  of  the  police 
chief  at  the  time,  Kevin  Olson.  The  judge 
held  that  the  city  had  met  its  legal  obligation 


NEBRASKA  — A cross-deputizaaon 
agreement  between  the  village  of  Walthill 
and  the  Omaha  tribe  will  give  local  police  the 
authority  to  arrest  tnbe  members  who  break 
tribal  laws  in  the  village.  The  agreement  will 
also  allow  tribal  officers  to  enforce  the 
village’s  laws  within  Walthill.  Previously, 
Walthill  police  had  to  request  help  from 
tnbal  officers  who  were  the  only  ones 
allowed  to  arrest  tnbal  members. 


ARIZONA  — The  Mesa  Police  Depart- 
ment is  seeking  federal  funds  to  purchase 
and  train  a capuchin  monkey  for  its  SWAT 
team  operations.  Mesa  Officer  SeanTruelove 
said  the  monkey  could  be  used  to  unlock 
doors,  search  buildings  and  find  suicide 
victims,  as  it  could  get  into  places  no  officer 
or  robot  could  go.  The  monkey  costs 
$15,000,  and  an  additional  $85,000  would  be 
used  to  outfit,  feed  and  care  for  the  monkey. 

Tucson  Police  Officer  Emmitt  Williams,  40, 
was  fired  in  April  as  a result  of  his  arrest  last 
September  for  hitting  a youth  football  toach 
with  a lawn  chair. 

COLORADO  — An  accused  serial  rapist, 
Brent  J.  Brents,  has  admitted  that  he  stalked 
a woman,  then  raped  and  beat  her  because 
he  knew  that  his  days  as  a free  man  were 
numbered.  He  called  the  latest  assault  a way 
of  ‘‘saying  f — you  to  the  Aurora  police,” 
because  they  were  trying  to  arrest  him  for 
another  case.  Altogether,  he  has  been 
accused  of  raping  six  women  and  two 
children  in  Denver  and  molesting  a boy  in 
Aurora.  After  his  latest  admission,  he  was 
charged  with  sexual  assault,  burglary,  robbery 
and  assault. 

NEW  MEXICO  — Most  state  police 
officers  and  other  personnel  trust  their 
immediate  supervisors  but  are  less  certain 
about  senior  management,  according  to  an 
internal  survey  released  by  the  state  police  in 
late  March.  Also,  a large  majority  said  that 
their  morale  did  not  increase  during  the  year 
prior  to  the  survey.  An  official  with  the 
Fraternal  Order  of  Police  said  the  apparent 
nft  between  rank  and  file  and  senior 
management  may  open  the  door  for  creation 
of  a state  police  union. 

During  a routine  traffic  stop  on  March  29, 
Bernalillo  County  shenff ’s  deputies  found 
two  homemade  bombs,  a firearm,  small 
amounts  of  psychedelic  mushrooms  and 
manjuana,  and  a large  amount  of  ephednne, 
which  could  be  used  in  the  manufacture  of 
methamphetamine.  The  dnver  also  had  an 
outstanding  felony  warrant.  The  Albuquer- 
que Police  Department’s  bomb  squad  was 
called  in  to  remove  the  explosives. 

OKLAHOMA  — The  Catoosa  City  Council 
recendy  voted  to  purchase  two  new  patrol 
cars  and  hire  two  additional  full-time 
officers,  with  funding  provided  by  Cherokee 
Nation  Enterpnses.  Police  Chief  Raymond 
Rodgers  said  the  additions  were  needed 
because  of  an  increase  in  traffic  caused  by 
the  opening  of  the  Cherokee  Casino  and 
overall  city  growth. 


TEXAS  — A burglar  climbing  out  the 
window  of  a San  Antonio  home  was 
grabbed  by  Police  Officer  John  A.  Patino, 
who  ih  a desperate  attempt  to  hold  onto 
lum,  grabbed  him  by  the  waistband,  pulling 
down  his  pants  and  boxers.  With  his  pants 
exposing  his  backside,  the  burglar,  John 
Anthony  Perez,  18,  couldn’t  run  very  fast 
and  was  soon  apprehended.  Another  man 
was  ordered  out  of  the  house  and  arrested, 
and  a woman,  who  allegedly  was  driving  the 
getaway  car,  was  arrested  a block  away. 

Despite  a serious  prison  crowding  problem, 
the  state  House  has  tentatively  approved  a 
bill  that  would  increase  the  penalty  for 
stealing  from  a vehicle,  from  a Class  A 
misdemeanor  to  a felony  punishable  by  up  to 
two  years  in  state  prison.  The  bill’s  sponsor 
said  it  was  prompted  by  a sharp  increase  in 
thefts  from  cars  over  the  past  decade,  due 
mainly  to  “brazen  repeat  offenders.” 

UTAH  — In  Provo,  Travis  Spencer  Newell, 
24,  was  sentenced  March  31  to  365  days  in 
jail  after  he  was  convicted  of  sexual  battery 
and  impersonating  an  officer.  Newell 
fondled  two  teenage  girls  whom  he  had  told 
he  had  to  search  for  drugs.  The  incident 
happened  shortly  after  his  release  from  jail 
for  a similar  incident. 

An  Orem  police  officer  cited  a man  who  was 
walking  down  the  street  wearing  thong 
underwear  under  a pair  of  pants  that  had  the 
backside  cut  out  of  them.  The  officer  gave 
die  man  a trash  bag  to  cover  himself  until  he 
got  home,  but  the  man  refused  and  insisted 
on  getting  a nde  home.  The  officer  would 
not  give  him  a nde  because  he  had  just 
cleaned  the  seats  of  his  cruiser.  Instead,  the 
officer  called  for  backup  and  told  the  man  to 
sit  on  the  ground  until  his  nde  arnved 

Officers  with  the  newly  formed  Taylorsville 
Police  Department  arrested  a man  with 
methamphetamine  and  related  paraphernalia 
on  April  1 , the  agency’s  very  first  day  in 
business.  The  department’s  formation  was 
approved  last  September  by  the  city  council. 
Previously,  the  Salt  Lake  County  Sheriff’s 
Office  provided  law  enforcement  services 
for  the  city.  More  than  half  of  the  new  50- 
member  force  came  from  the  shenff ‘s  office. 


ALASKA  — Peggy  Sullivan,  45,  reared  in 
April  from  the  Fairbanks  police,  making  her 
the  first  female  officer  to  put  in  20  years 
with  the  department.  For  several  years  after 
she  joined  the  force,  she  was  the  only  female 
officer  in  the  Fairbanks  department.  Just 
poor  to  her  retirement,  she  was  one  of  four. 

CALIFORNIA  — A US.  disinct  judge  has 
ruled  that  the  city  of  Los  Angeles  cannot  be 
held  liable  for  the  July  4,  2002,  terronst 
shooung  at  the  El  Al  ocket  counter  at  LAX 
airport  that  left  two  people  dead  and  four 
others  wounded.  The  victims'  families  filed 
$200  million  in  wrongful-death  suits  against 
the  estate  of  the  gunman  and  the  city,  but 
the  |udge  ruled  that  governments  cannot 
generally  be  sued  for  injuries  caused  by  third 


parOcs. 

Former  Riverside  police  officer  Adam  James 
Brown,  32,  who  was  accused  of  traveling  to 
Wisconsin  to  have  sex  with  boys,  pleaded 
guilty  to  two  of  four  federal  charges  in 
Green  Bay,  Wis.  Court  records  show  that 
Brown  paid  thousands  of  dollars  for  the 
encounters  with  the  boys,  who  were  supplied 
by  a Wisconsin  man  Brown  had  met  on  the 
Internet.  Brown  will  be  brought  back  to 
California  after  the  federal  case  is  concluded 
to  face  65  counts  of  sexually  molesting  four 
youths  in  Riverside  County  between  1998 
and  2000. 

The  Bureau  of  Alcohol,  Tobacco,  Firearms 
and  Explosives  will  invesagatc  how  the  Los 
Angeles  Police  Department  lost  two  decoy 
explosives  that  had  been  loaned  by  the 
bureau  to  tram  bomb-sniffing  dogs.  The  loss 
of  the  explosives  was  the  second  such 
breach  in  a week.  Earlier,  officers  from  the 
K-9  explosive  dctccaon  unit  accidentally  left 
a satchel  of  fusc-lcss  pipe  bombs  at  the  Los 
Angeles  Airport,  prompting  the  evacuation 
of  a terminal. 

The  Los  Angeles  Police  Protective  League  is 
launching  a radio  ad  campaign  featunng  the 
widows  of  slain  police  officers  to  cridcizc 
Gov.  Arnold  Schwarzenegger’s  plan  to 
overhaul  the  public-pension  system.  The 
governor  has  proposed  replacing  the  pension 
system  with  a 401  (k)-style  system  known  as  a 
defined-contnbudon  plan. 

A civil  grand  jury  reported  that  San  Fran- 
cisco is  paying  too  much  overtime  and 
compensatory  time  to  its  police  officers,  and 
said  the  police  union  and  the  city  should 
renegotiate  for  a contract  that  would  reduce 
these  costs  for  taxpayers  Last  year,  police 
received  over  $27  million  in  overtime, 
accounang  for  about  1 1 percent  of  the  total 
police  payroll.  Also,  514,452  hours  were 
banked  for  future  use  at  the  overtime  rate 
Among  the  report’s  recommendations  was 
eliminating  compensatory  and  overtime 
benefits  for  those  at  the  rank  of  captain  and 
above. 

NEVADA  — A bill  before  the  state  Senate 
would  guarantee  50  percent  pay  for  any 
police  officer  or  firefighter  who  suffers 
catastrophic  injuries  while  on  the  job.  Gary 
Wolff,  a Teamsters  representaave  for  Nevada 
law  enforcement,  said  that  he  could  only 
think  of  three  people  from  the  past  eight 
years  who  would  qualify  under  the  new 
legislaaon.  Currendy,  catastrophic  injury  pay 
is  25  percent. 

OREGON  — VALIANT,  the  Valley 
Interagency  Narcotics  Team,  was  disbanded 
in  April  after  auditors  found  that  evidence  in 
1,349  cases  had  been  mishandled.  While  the 
invesogaaon  did  not  find  anything  criminal, 
it  did  reveal  that  officers  were  unaware  of 
evidence  laws  and  routinely  destroyed 
evidence.  Of  the  mishandled  cases,  219  have 
been  referred  to  internal  affairs. 

WASHINGTON  — Since  seismologists 
detected  weak  harmonic  tremors  in  ground 
movement  beneath  Mount  St.  Helens, 
overworked  shenff ’s  dcpuncs  in  Cowlitz  and 
Skamania  coundcs  have  been  overwhelmed 
by  sightseers  and  have  asked  the  governor’s 
office  to  send  in  the  National  Guard. 
Officials  say  that  to  completely  seal  off  the 
mountain  they  would  need  29  roadblocks 
staffed  by  179  people. 
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Tabletop  training 
gets  a small-scale 
dose  of  added  reality 


The  Abbottville  Simulator  — Anytown  USA  — can  take  trainees  through 
scenarios  of  virtually  any  magnitude  in  urban  or  rural  settings. 


Their  miruarurc  rural  and  urban  land- 
scapes might  look  like  something  a model- 
railroad  enthusiast  would  build  for  fun,  but 
the  tabletop  layouts  created  by  a Pennsylva- 
nia-based company  serve  the  very  serious 
purpose  of  training  first  responders  in 
emergency  preparedness. 

All  of  the  nation’s  public  safety  agencies 
arc  required  in  the  event  of  a disaster  to 
follow  the  same  protocol.  The  directive, 
known  as  the  National  Incident  Management 
System,  or  NIMS,  was  signed  into  law  by 
President  Bush  following  the  Sept  1 1,  2001, 
terrorist  attacks. 

“Thc  federal  government  said  we  have  to 
have  everybody  using  the  same  terrrunolog  y 
because  there  will  be  occasions  in  the  future 
— as  the  past  has  shown  — where  people 
from  hundreds  of  miles  away  are  going  to 
have  to  work  with  each  other  and  we  need  a 
common  terminology,  a common  language," 
said  Glenn  Usdin,  president  of  Command 
School  Inc.  of  Lancaster. 

Command  School’s  goal,  he  said,  is  to  get 
agencies  in  compliance  with  NIMS. 

( )ver  the  course  of  a two-day  training 
session,  Usdin  told  Law  Enforcement  News, 
participants  are  taken  through  10  different 
scenarios  using  a mock-up  of  “Anytown, 
USA.”  They  begin  with  “fairly  light,  small 
events"  and  build  up  to  major  catastrophes 
like  Weapons  of  Mass  Destruction  and 
terrorist-related  incidents  that  require  a 
higher  level  of  command,  he  said. 

“It  looks  like  a model  railroad  display 
without  all  the  trains,"  said  Usdin. 

The  tabletop  model  is  called  the 
Abbottville  Simulator  program.  It  consists 
of  400  buildings  that  can  be  configured  to 
reflect  the  location  — urban  or  rural  — 


where  the  training  is  being  held.  In  the  name 
of  verisimilitude,  participants  can  dispatch 
emergency  equipment,  fire  trucks,  squad  cars 
and  ambulances.  Other  props,  including 
firehouses  and  decontamination  showers,  are 
also  available.  And  in  the  background,  the 
sounds  of  screams,  sirens  and  alarms  can  be 
played . 

Usdin  said  the  tabletop  training,  in 
contrast  to  basic  classroom  training,  “can 
bang  the  lessons  to  life”  in  a way  that  is 
much  easier  to  understand. 

The  training  is  based  on  the  theory  that 
first  responders  carry  a “slide  tray”  in  their 
head  when  confronted  with  different  events, 
said  Keith  Padgett,  who  led  a training  session 
in  March  in  Nebraskas’s  Douglas  and  Sarpy 
counties. 

“When  they  come  up  to  an  incident,  they 
pull  up  the  slide  that  best  fits,”  he  told  The 
( )maha  World-Herald.  “We  can  build  a lot 
of  those  slides  on  those  tabletops  in  a short 
amount  of  time.” 

Participants  also  get  to  work  in  what  the 
company  calls  a unified  command,  said 
Usdin  “They’re  working  with  other  agencies 
and  they  have  a layer  of  command  they  don’t 
normally  have.” 

There  is  a component  for  each  pf  the 
public  safety  agencies  participating  iy  the 
training  in  every  scenario,  he  said  They  will 
be  part  of  the  team  that  sets  up  the  com- 
mand post,  and  carnes  out  the  functions  of 
command,  including  logistics,  operations, 
administration  and  finance. 

In  most  law  enforcement  and  fire 
incidents,  said  Usdin,  the  day-to-day 
operational  tactics  that  are  used  do  not 
require  a strategic  level  of  command.  “When 
something  very,  very  bad  occurs  — a high- 


Lnpact  event  such  as  a hostage  situaUon,  a 
kidnapping  or  a major  crime  — the  people 
don’t  have  the  background,  they  haven’t 
done  it  enough  to  put  that  strategic  level  of 
command  in  place”  he  said. 

'When  they  train  with  us,  it  gives  them 


basically  a review,”  he  said.  “When  the 
incident  actually  occurs,  they  say,  ‘You  know, 
we  practiced  this  a few  months  ago  on  the 
tabletop.’  They’re  much  more  aware  of  what 
to  do  because  they’ve  practiced  the  bad 
situation.” 


Sharing  the  load: 


Police  get  their  crime-control  message  across 
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The  message  that  Lebanon,  Pa.,  police 
officials  have  long  tried  to  get  across  to  city' 
leaders  was  finally  received  in  March  after  a 
crime  commission  report  two  years  in  the 
making  declared  that  controlling  crime  is 
everyone's  job,  not  just  the  responsibility  of 
local  law  enforcement. 

Using  the  Broken  Windows  theory  as  a 
framework,  the  220-page  report  makes  five 
key  recommendations  for  improving  the 
city’s  safety  and  quality  of  life.  They  include 
increasing  Lebanon's  drug  and  alcohol  out- 
reach and  rehabilitation  faciliues;  stabilizing 
neighborhoods  and  increasing  home  owner- 
ship, investing  in  a city  revitalization  plan, 
addressing  the  lack  of  accountability  in  the 
city’s  juvenile  |ustice  system;  and  reducing 
the  juvenile  and  adult  recidivism  rates. 

Dozens  of  people  contnbutcd  to  the 
report.  Mayor  Bob  Anspach  authorized  the 
study  in  2002  and  appointed  the  commis- 
sion’s 21  members  Members  were  placed  in 
subcommittees  based  on  their  expertise, 
working  independendy  to  collect  data  on 
their  focus  area  and  to  interview  experts. 

If  some  of  the  recommendations  seem 
slighdy  out  of  step  with  what  other  junsdic- 
uons  better  acquainted  with  Broken  Win- 
dows and  community  policing  have  been 
doing  for  more  than  a decade,  other  sugges- 
uons  were  more  specific,  such  as  the  estab- 
lishment of  a specialized  juvenile-detention 


center  and  a drug  court,  and  an  increase  in 
counseling  and  treatment  programs  at  the 
county  jail. 

For  Police  Chief  William  Harvey,  who 
served  as  the  commission’s  liaison  to  the  city 
and  the  department,  the  report  was  less 
about  the  recommendations  — most  of 
which  were  aimed  at  broad  criminal  justice 
issues  and  not  at  police  — and  more  about 
what  he  conceded  "sounds  like  CJ  101":  the 
edification  of  the  public  and  city  officials 
regarding  the  criminal  justice  system. 

“The  culture  of  [Lebanon]  County  has 
always  felt  that  criminality  is  solely  the  re- 
sponsibility of  law  enforcement,”  he  told 
Law  Enforcement  News,  "so  one  of  the 
things  that  the  crime  commission  had  to  be 
enlightened  about  was  that  the  criminal 
justice  system  falls  upon  many  people.” 

As  that  process  got  underway,  said 
Harvey,  the  commission  found  that  Lebanon 
was  lacking  many  of  the  services  found  in 
other  metropolitan  areas,  such  as  drug  reha- 
bilitation centers  and  juvenile  justice  services. 
The  city  is  planning  to  open  its  first  metha- 
done clinic,  said  the  report. 

“It  has  enlightened  city  government, 
county  government  they  are  exploring  a lot 
of  alternatives  that  they  never  considered 
before  which  has  taken  immense  burden  off 
of  us,”  Harvey  said. 

One  of  the  sources  from  which  the  com- 


mission drew  was  a study  conducted  by 
professors  at  Pennsylvania  State  University’s 
Middletown  campus  on  community  satisfac- 
tion with  the  Lebanon  police,  and  the  de- 
partment’s level  of  satisfaction  with  itself. 

Overall,  that  report  said,  Lebanon’s  citi- 
zens hold  more  favorable  than  unfavorable 
atutudes  towards  the  department,  regardless 
of  who  initiated  the  contact. 

‘They  recognize,  for  example,  certain 
efforts  being  undertaken  by  the  Lebanon 
City  Police  Department  that  come  from  a 
community  policing  perspective  and  they 
overwhelmingly  agree  that  officers  are  easy 
to  contact  (88  percent),"  said  the  study. 

The  study  also  found,  however,  that  His- 
pames,  who  are  a growing  presence  in  Leba- 
non, are  not  as  likely  as  non-Hispamcs  to 
have  confidence  in  local  police  They  arc  also 
less  likely  to  rate  police  as  being  fair.  On  a 
scale  of  1 to  10,  Hispamcs  rated  the  fairness 
of  police  at  5.33,  compared  with  a rating  by 
non-Hispamcs  of  7.39. 

Being  of  Hispanic  origin,  said  the  Penn 
State  study,  was  actually  the  greatest  predic- 
tor of  fear  of  crime  when  researchers  con- 
trolled for  other  factors,  including  income, 
gender  and  personal  victimization. 

When  queried  about  their  department, 
more  than  half  of  police  respondents  told 
researchers  that  they  rated  the  agency  as 
“fair"  or  “poor.”  Much  of  their  dislike  came 


from  the  perception  that  promotions  and 
disciplinary  procedures  were  not  handled 
equally  for  all  officers. 

Yet  the  majority  reported  that  they  found 
their  jobs  rewarding  and  believed  citizens 
thought  they  did  a good  job.  Respondents 
also  reported  positive  rapport  with  their 
immediate  supervisors.  They  told  researchers 
that  they  believed  the  department’s  adminis- 
tration appreciated  them.  Approximately  59 
percent  said  they  did  not  experience  job- 
related  stress. 

“This  paints  a picture  of  a department 
that  is  somewhat  confident  in  the  job  it  is 
doing,”  said  the  study,  but  with  room  for 
improvement  in  its  “working  climate.” 

There  are  always  going  to  be  naysayers 
and  curmudgeons  in  ever)'  department,  said 
Harvey.  But  the  researchers,  one  of  whom  is 
a retired  police  officer,  said  Lebanon  was 
“way  above  average  of  having  a happy  and 
healthy  department,”  Harvey  noted. 

By  embracing  Broken  Windows,  which 
requires  community  involvement  with  law 
enforcement  to  fix  small  problems  so  that 
larger  crime  problems  do  not  occur,  has  put 
teeth  in  the  city’s  code  enforcement  efforts. 

The  department  has  removed  146  aban- 
doned cars,  and  has  made  vacant  dilapidated 
houses  a public  safety  issue. 

“Things  of  this  nature  [are]  breeding 
grounds  for  criminality,”  said  Harvey. 
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Crash  course  in  CAD  acquisition 

up  with  glitch-plagued  dispatch  system 


Va.  county  is  fed 

A multimillion-dollar  Allans  computer-aided  dispatch 
system  that  runs  so  poorly  Fairfax,  Va.,  public  safety 
employees  dubbed  it  “Al-terrible”  may  wind  up  on  the 
scrap  heap  once  a new  county  dispatch  center  opens  in 
2007. 

The  $3.2-milbon  CAD  system  was  installed  just  a year 
ago  by  PRC  Public  Sector,  a McLean-based  firm  now  a 
subsidiary  of  Northrop  Grumman  Information  Technol- 
ogy.  County  officials  bypassed  the  competitive  bidding 
process  and  awarded  PRC  the  contract  in  2000  on  the 
basis  of  its  16-year  relationship  with  the  Fairfax  County 
Police  Department. 

A CAD  system  is  supposed  to  dispatch  emergency  calls 
electronically  and  provide  key  information  on  suspects  and 
locations.  Information  is  kept  on  a computer  monitor  so 
officers  do  not  have  to  take  notes  while  rushing  to  the 
scene.  Right  from  the  start,  however,  the  technology  was 
found  to  have  problems.  In  fact,  it  crashed  so  often  that 
dispatchers  returned  to  using  radio  communications,  The 
Washington  Post  reported.  In  order  to  avoid  overwhelm- 
ing dispatchers,  police  stopped  requesting  warrant  checks 
and  alerts. 

Four  hundred  glitches  have  been  identified  by  the 

V 

Endangered  species: 


police  and  fire  departments,  according  to  Lt.  Col.  Steve 
Sellers,  and  technicians  are  only  about  halfway  through  fixing 
them. 

Two  consultants  hired  by  the  county  at  a cost  of  nearly 
$100,000  concluded  that  not  only  did  the  system  have 
significant  operational  problems,  it  did  little  to  enhance 
dispatching.  One  of  the  consulting  firms,  Winbourne  & 
Costas  of  Washington,  has  been  given  $500,000  to  wnte 
another  report  about  what  will  be  needed  for  the  county’s 
next  CAD  system. 

Unwilling  to  make  the  same  mistake  twice,  the  chairman 
of  the  Fairfax  Board  of  Supervisors,  Gerald  Connolly,  in 
April  ordered  die  county  auditor  to  make  a “full-blown 
analysis”  of  the  system. 

“Someone  signed  off  on  this  and  said,  This  looks  okay,’” 
Connolly  told  The  Post.  “But  it  wasn’t  okay. . . . People  who 
made  flawed  decisions  need  to  be  held  accountable.” 

The  police  department  purchased  its  first  dispatch  system 
from  PRC  in  1984.  Over  the  years,  it  returned  to  the 
company  for  upgrades  and  repairs.  PRC,  which  was  pur- 
chased by  Northrop  Grumman  in  2000,  eventually  installed 
terminals  in  all  police  and  fire  vehicles  and  stations. 

PRC  was  “embedded  in  the  county,”  said  Michael  B. 


Fischel,  the  dispatch  center’s  director. 

In  a three-page  memo  written  to  the  county’s  director 
of  purchasing  in  2000,  Fischel  characterized  die  purchase 
of  the  Altans  system  as  more  of  an  upgrade  than  a 
replacement  for  the  center’s  existing  system.  County 
authorities  agreed  that  PRC’s  expertise  and  familiarity  widi 
the  system  “preclude  contracting  dirccdy  with  other 
vendors’’  and  an  exception  to  a competitive  bidding 
requirement  by  the  state  and  county  was  made. 

County  records  cited  by  The  Post  showed  that  of  the 
2,463  active  contracts  in  Fairfax,  23  percent,  or  573,  were 
made  without  competitive  bidding. 

In  all  likelihood,  the  county  will  buy  another  CAD 
system,  said  Robert  A.  Saltzer,  the  deputy  county  executive 
assigned  to  oversee  the  effort  to  stabilize  the  Altans 
system  and  guide  the  junsdiction  in  its  next  purchase. 

“In  the  new  [dispatch  center],  we  will  definitely  use 
competitive  processes  throughout  in  soliciting  whatever  we 
have  to  do,"  he  told  The  Post. 

Northrop  Grumman  defended  Altaris.  'There  are  still 
some  features  the  customer  has  yet  to  enjoy,”  said  a 
spokeswoman. 

/ 


End  of  an  era  for  housing  police  forces? 


The  dwindling  number  of  public-housing 
police  departments  in  the  United  States  got 
still  smaller  recently  when  the  Buffalo,  N.Y., 
Municipal  Housing  Authority  voted  m 
March  to  eliminate  the  agency’s  26-member 
force  due  to  budget  constraints. 

Housing  police  that  operate  as  separate 
entities  from  municipal  law  enforcement 
agencies  seem  to  have  become  as  rare  as  the 
ivory-billed  woodpecker  in  recent  years. 

Last  September,  Baltimore  Mayor  Martin 
O’Malley  announced  that  the  city’s  police 
department  would  absorb  the  Housing  Au- 
thority police  force.  Officers  who  were  ac- 
cepted into  the  Baltimore  Police  Department 
entered  an  accelerated,  four-week  training 
program;  the  normal  training  period  for 
recruits  is  six  months. 

Public  housing  will  be  patrolled  by  a city 
officers  selected  by  the  police  commissioner 
for  a special  housing  unit.  The  action,  neces- 
sitated by  cuts  in  federal  funding,  will  save 
Baltimore  $3  million  to  $4  million  a year, 
O’Malley  told  The  Associated  Press. 

The  city  of  Pittsburgh  laid  off  eight  of  its 
Housing  Authority’s  officers  in  February  in 
an  attempt  to  partially  offset  a $3.5  million 
reduction  in  federal  funding  With  41  offic- 
ers, down  from  a high  of  90  in  1998, 
Pittsburgh’s  housing  police  patrol  and  re- 
spond to  emergency  calls  at  7,600  public 
housing  apartments  around  the  city 

The  Housing  Authority’s  $28.6  million 
federal  subsidy  for  2005  was  less  than  it  had 
received  in  2001 . The  housing  police,  which 
costs  about  $5  million  a year,  just  might  be 
too  expensive  to  keep  operating. 

“I  think  it  is  inevitable  that  the  police 
force  is  not  going  to  be  around  in  the  fu- 
ture,” Keith  Kinard,  executive  director  of  the 
Pittsburgh  Housing  Authority,  told  The  AP 
“It  is  very  difficult  to  determine  how  long  we 
will  be  able  to  fund  them.” 

According  to  “The  Encyclopedia  of  Law 
Enforcement”  (Sage  Publications,  2005), 
there  remain  1 1 independent  housing  au- 
thority pobce  forces  in  the  nation  — a num- 
ber that  was  subsequendy  reduced  with  the 
dissolution  of  the  Baltimore  housing  police 
The  first,  created  in  New  York  City  in  1952, 
lost  its  autonomy  in  1995  when  it  became  a 


The  Frederick  Douglas  housing  project 
recent  renovation. 


bureau  within  the  city  police 

The  Chicago  Housing  Authority  estab- 
lished its  own  police  force  in  1990  to  address 
gang  warfare,  drug  trafficking  and  the  high 
number  of  murders  in  the  city’s  171  public 
housing  projects.  Police  conducted  anticnme 
sweeps  without  prior  notification  or  war- 
rants, but  tenants  complained  that  violence 
would  renew  within  weeks  of  police  action, 
and  feared  retaliation  by  gang  members  if 
they  assisted  in  crime  control  measures. 

Mayor  Richard  M.  Daley  disbanded  the 
housing  police  in  1999,  citing  the  projects' 
intolerable  level  of  crime.  Those  officers 
who  met  the  standards  of  the  Chicago  Police 
Department  were  absorbed  into  that  agency 
Buffalo’s  housing  police  patrol  26  projects 
with  a population  of  10,000  residents.  In 
2004,  officers  handled  7,700  calls  for  service. 

A housing  authority  official  said  last 
November  that  the  agency  had  lost  $2.2 
million  in  federal  funding  over  the  past  two 
years.  By  eliminating  the  housing  authority’s 
police,  the  city  anticipates  a savings  of  $2 
million  a year. 

With  no  housing  police  to  respond  to 


in  Buffalo,  before  (left)  and  after  a 


low-pnonry  calls,  however,  the  city’s  munici- 
pal department  will  see  its  workload  increase 
by  21  calls  a day,  according  to  Deputy  Police 
Chief  Crystalea  Burns  Pelletier. 

The  department  has  no  choice  but  to 
handle  it,  she  told  The  Buffalo  News. 

Craig  Leone,  head  of  the  union  repre- 
senting housing  police,  is  skeptical.  The 
Buffalo  Police  Department’s  ranks  have 
thinned  by  nearly  20  percent  over  the  last 
seven  years,  Leone  noted.  It  is  uncertain 
whether  municipal  police  can  handle  all  the 
calls  in  a timely  fashion. 

The  agency’s  "daily  deterrence  to  crime 
will  be  completely  gone,”  Leone  told  The 
News,  “You’re  going  to  see  gangs  come  in, 
there’s  no  doubt  about  it  " 

Buffalo  officer  Jim  Reese,  a member  of 
the  Gang  Suppression  Unit,  told  The  News 
that  the  demise  of  the  housing  police  force 
will  affect  every  pobce  district  in  the  city. 
Municipal  pobce  have  not  been  to  the 
projects  in  20  years,  he  said.  “We  don’t  have 
experience  with  that,”  said  Reese.  “We  don’t 
have  the  intelbgcnce  or  the  experience  on 
what  goes  on  in  there,  and  now  we’re  going 


to  have  to  go  in  with  even  less  manpower." 

But  city  leaders  contend  that  high-pnonty 
calls  have  always  been  the  rcsponsibibty  of 
municipal  officers.  Housing  pobce  have 
never  worked  around-the-clock,  said  Gilban 
D.  Brown,  the  housing  authonty’s  interim 
executive  director  The  pobce  department 
closes  at  2 a m.  and  docs  not  reopen  until  at 
least  8 a.m, 

“Buffalo  pobce  arc  very  famibar  with 
what  goes  on,”  Brown  told  The  News. 
‘They’re  not  picking  up  any  new  territory, 
just  picking  up  the  Priority  3 or  4 calls." 

The  officers  will  be  laid  off  by  July  1 
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Like  father,  like  son 

Another  Chitwood  leaves  Phillyfor  chiefs  job 


Whether  it’s  nature  or  nurture,  the 
career  of  Shawnee,  Okla.'s  new  police 
chief,  Mike  Chitwood  Jr.,  continues  to 
parallel  that  of  his  father,  Portland,  Me., 
chief  Michael  Chitwood  Sr. 

Both  Chitwoods  began  their  law 
enforcement  careers  with  the  Philadelphia 
Police  Department.  Both  were  accom- 
plished homicide  investigators.  And  both 
left  after  nearly  20  years  there  to  pursue 
chiefs’  positions  in  less  urban  locations. 

As  the  elder  Chitwood  put  it,  “How 
many  doors  can  you  kick  in,  how  many 
dead  bodies  can  you  see  in  your  life?” 

Chitwood  Jr.,  41,  leaves  as  a decorated 
lieutenant  in  Philadelphia’s  homicide 
division  after  17  years.  During  high-profile 
investigations,  like  the  kidnapping  in  2002 
of  7-year-old  Erica  Pratt,  he  became  the 
department’s  public  face. 

He  did  not  plan  his  departure  this  way, 
said  Chitwood.  “I  always  thought  I would 
hang  out  in  Phxlly  until  I was  50,"  he  told 
The  Associated  Press.  But  upon  receiving 
his  bachelor’s  degree,  Chitwood  started 
sending  out  resumes  to  departments  in 
Mashpee,  Mass.,  Lacey,  Wash.,  and  other 
cities  until  he  accepted  Shawnee’s  offer. 

"It  was  a gut-wrenching  decision,” 
Chitwood  told  The  Philadelphia  Daily 
News.  “But  there  is  a lot  of  challenge 
working"  as  a police  chief,  he  said. 

Chitwood  will  lead  a force  of  52 
officers  and  19  civilians  in  an  Oklahoma 
City  suburb  that  averages  about  five 
murders  a year.  Philadelphia,  with  6,000 
cops,  had  327  homicides  last  year. 

Shawnee  will  pay  for  Chitwood  to  earn 
his  master's  degree  at  the  University  of 
Oklahoma  and  has  even  offered  to  fly  in 
his  three  daughters,  ages  10  to  19,  for 
frequent  visits. 

If  there  is  a fly  in  the  ointment,  it  is  a 


Shawnee,  Okla.,  Chief  Mike  Chitwood  Jr.  (left)  and  his  father,  Pordand,  Me., 


Chief  Michael  Chitwood  Sr. 

substantial  cut  in  pay.  As  a lieutenant  in 
Philadelphia,  Chitwood  earned  more  than 
$100,000  a year.  As  Shawnee’s  chief,  he  will 
earn  $80,000. 

Father  and  son  are  close,  sometimes 
speaking  four  or  five  times  a day.  “My 
relationship  with  Dad  has  gone  full  circle," 
said  Chitwood,  who  as  a teenager  had 
rebelled  against  being  a cop. 

Yet  at  times,  said  the  elder  Chitwood,  so 
similar  were  his  son’s  thoughts  about  the  job 
and  urban  policing  that  it  was  “frightening.” 

Chitwood  Sr.,  61,  said  he  sent  out  60  or 
so  resumes  in  the  two  years  before  he  left 
Philadelphia.  Like  his  son,  he  left  the 
department  for  a chance  to  lead  a smaller 
agency.  Before  assuming  command  of  the 
Portland  department,  he  led  the  Middletown 
Township,  Pa.,  force  for  five  years. 


Shawnee’s  new  chief  was  sworn  in  on 
May  9,  before  an  audience  that  included 
his  parents  and  numerous  Philadelphia 
officers  and  detectives.  Chitwood  wasn’t 
even  officially  on  the  job  yet  when  he 
undertook  his  first  bit  of  police  work  in 
Shawnee,  foiling  a vehicle  burglary  in 
progress  at  his  apartment  complex. 

While  looking  out  his  window  at  about 
2:30  a.m.,  he  noticed  a man  peering 
suspiciously  into  the  windows  of  parked 
cars.  Grabbing  his  gun  and  cell  phone, 
Chitwood  hid  in  the  bushes  and  observed 
the  suspect  for  several  minutes  while 
calling  for  backup.  Four  Shawnee  patrol 
cars  quickly  arrived  on  the  scene  and 
arrested  the  22-year-old  suspect,  who  had 
used  a screwdriver  on  a vehicle  window  in 
an  attempt  to  break  in. 


Tale  of 
the  dog 

The  Anchorage  Police  Department  in 
March  accepted  a $50,000  donation  to  its  K- 
9 unit  from  a late  member  of  the  Pythian 
Sisters,  a fraternal  group  that  has  raised  more 
than  twice  that  amount  for  the  unit  over  the 
years  by  selling  crafts,  plants  and  sock 
monkeys. 

In  her  will,  94-year-old  Alexis  Buskirk  left 
the  police  department  $45,000  to  help  buy 
and  train  dogs,  according  to  her  fnends,  who 
also  presented  Chief  Walt  Monegan  with  an 
additional  check  for  $5,000. 

The  Pythian  Sisrcrs  have  about  50 
members  in  Alaska.  Police  estimate  that  the 
group  has  donated  as  much  as  $100,000  over 
the  years  for  the  K-9  unit.  Buskirk,  who  died 
in  November  2003,  was  a charter  member  of 
the  group  and  a big  supporter  of  police 
dogs. 

It  "means  a lot,"  Ginger  Pinion,  a 
Pythian  Sister  for  40  years,  told  The  Anchor- 
age Daily  News,  “especially  when  you  read  in 
the  paper  that  a dog  has  helped  find 
someone  or  track  a suspect  down.” 

Anchorage’s  K-9  unit  has  eight  dogs, 
including  Dutch,  Veteran,  Rocket,  Mocha 
and  Ricco,  who  were  all  present  with  their 
handlers  for  the  ceremony  in  the  lobby  of 
police  headquarters. 

“This  allows  us  to  buy  the  absolute  best 
dogs,”  said  Bill  Devine,  vice  president  of 
Dollars  for  Dogs,  a nonprofit  group  that 
raises  and  manages  money  for  the  unit. 

The  department  plans  to  add  another 
team  soon.  It  was  Buskirk ’s  wish  that  a dog 
be  named  "Busky"  in  her  memory. 

“I  think  we  can  probably  handle  that. 
Right,  Chief?”  said  Dollars  for  Dogs 
chairman  John  Spalding  A smiling  Chief 
Monegan  did  not  disagree. 

Playing 

catch-up 

Although  Ray  Schultz  is  still  catching  up 
on  what  he  missed  during  the  14  months  he 
was  retired  from  the  Albuquerque  Police 
Department,  the  agency’s  new  chief  has  still 
made  a number  of  policy  decisions  since 
assuming  command  m April. 

Schultz,  44,  left  the  department  as  a 
deputy  chief  in  2003.  He  returned  as  the  top 
cop  after  Gil  Gallegos,  a popular  chief  and 
former  police  union  leader,  retired  amid 
allegations  that  he  failed  to  take  immediate 
action  regarding  allegations  that  employees 
were  pilfering  the  department’s  evidence 
room. 

Mayor  Martin  Chavez  selected  Schultz,  a 
21 -year  veteran,  from  a pool  of  30  candi- 
dates. After  retiring  from  the  Albuquerque 
force,  Schultz  had  moved  his  family  to 
Scottsdale,  Anz.,  to  take  a command  position 
in  investigations  with  that  city’s  police 
department. 

“He  was  firm  but  fair  and  very  likable,” 
said  Bernalillo  County  Sheriff  Darren 
White,  who  served  under  Schultz  as  a rookie 
officer  with  the  APD.  Schultz,  he  said,  was 
the  kind  of  “cop's  cop”  that  an  officer  could 
look  to  and  not  be  afraid  of  getting  his  head 
bitten  off,  he  told  The  Albuquerque  Tribune 

Schultz  described  his  goal  for  the 
department  as  “back-to-basics  policing.” 


Community  involvement,  keeping  resources 
where  they  are  most  effective  and  increasing 
the  priority  of  property  crimes  are  all  on  his 
agenda. 

One  of  Schultz’s  first  policy  clianges  was 
scrapping  an  ad  hoc  deal  that  gave  sergeants 
up  to  two  weeks  off  for  carrying  their 
personal  cell  phones  during  work.  Now,  they 
will  carry  city  cell  phones  so  they  can  receive 
311  calls  direedy  from  the  public. 

Another  change  was  harsher  punishment 
for  off-duty  officers  who  run  red  lights. 

While  citizens  are  fined  and  get  their  cars 
impounded,  police  will  face  an  internal 
affairs  investigation  and  possible  disciplinary 
action. 

Now  come  the  big  decisions.  What  will 
Schultz  do  about  the  whisde-blowing  former 
evidence  room  commander,  Capt.  Marie 
Miranda,  and  the  deputy  chiefs  who  are 
accused  of  having  encouraged  retaliation 
against  her? 

Schultz  said  he  still  has  no  idea  whether 
he  will  keep  any  of  Gallegos’s  deputy  chiefs, 
or  if  he  will  bnng  Miranda,  who  !;a-  been  on 
administrative  leave,  back.  One  thing  he  does 
know,  said  Schultz,  is  that  he  will  continue  to 
have  internal  affairs  report  direedy  to  him. 

“I  need  to  know  what  is  gomg  on  and 
anything  tha  t is  pending  out  there  that  could 
damage  the  reputation  of  the  organization," 
he  told  The  Albuquerque  Journal. 


There  ought 
to  be  a law 

A plan  by  a British  college  student  to 
break  some  of  the  weirder  local  laws  in  the 
United  States  — like  not  falling  asleep  in  a 
South  Dakota  cheese  factory  — is  the  land 
of  idea  that  is  so  bad,  it  could  turn  out  just 
great. 

Richard  Smith,  23,  said  he  became 
interested  in  some  of  our  nation’s  stranger 
prohibitions  while  playing  the  board  game 
Balderdash  with  a 12-year-old  neighbor. 
Included  in  the  game  were  details  of  a 
Flonda  law  that  forbids  widows  from  gomg 
parachuting  on  Sundays. 

A journalism  student  at  Cornwall  College 
in  Camborne,  England,  Smith  searched  the 
Internet  to  come  up  with  other  examples  of 
peculiar  laws. 

For  example,  saying  “Oh,  boy”  in 
Jonesboro,  Tenn.,  is  illegal.  So  is  giving 
lighted  cigars  to  dogs,  cats  and  other  pets  (no 
matter  how  much  they  sit  up  and  beg)  in 
Zion,  111.  Wcanng  a mismatched  jacket  and 
pants  in  Carmel,  N.Y.?  Illegal.  Riding  a 
bicycle  in  a swimming  pool  m California? 
Verboten.  Also  stnedy  forbidden  are  playing 
cards  with  a Native  Amencan  in  Globe, 


Anz.,  being  seen  in  public  wearing  a strapless 
gown  (if  you’re  a man)  in  Miami;  and  dnving 
through  the  town  square  in  Oxford,  Miss., 
more  than  100  times  on  a single  occasion. 

Smith  estimates  that  it  will  take  eight 
weeks  to  complete  his  18,000-mile  tnp 
through  26  states,  during  which  he  will  focus 
on  breaking  40-45  laws.  He  will  begin  his 
adventure  from  the  notorious  former  prison 
complex  on  Alcatraz  Island  in  San  Francisco 
Bay,  along  with  a friend,  20-year-old  Luke 
Bateman.  They  will  wind  up  in  Hartford, 
Conn.,  where  it  is  illegal  to  cross  the  road 
while  walking  on  one’s  hands. 

"My  favorite  law  is  the  one  banning  the 
hunting  of  whales  in  Utah,”  he  told  The 
Atlanta  Journal-Constitution,  “because  you 
can’t  catch  a whale  there  no  matter  how  hard 
you  tried.” 

Smith  is  hoping  to  write  a book  about  his 
crime  spree  and  get  a television  station 
interested  in  his  plan. 

“I  had  actually  hoped  someone  would  try 
to  talk  me  out  of  this  idea,  but  so  far 
everyone  thinks  it’s  a stupid  — but  great  — 
thing  for  me  to  spend  my  summer  doing,”  he 
said. 


MOVING? 

P/ease  send  address-chan ge  notices  to  LEN  at 
least  6-8  weeks  prior  to  effective  date. 
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People  & Places 


Tom  Krance 

More  blessed  to  give.  . . 
the  police  force’s  power  was  abused  by 
dictators.  The  new  government  has  tried  to 
change  that  to  a positive  relationship  ’’ 
Krance  served  37  years  with  the  Moon 
police,  25  of  those  as  the  township’s  chief  It 
was  time  to  move  on,  he  said  The  agency's 
new  chief,  Leo  McCarthy,  who  had  been  a 
captain,  is  “super  ready  to  go,”  Krance  said. 

Each  year  since  2001,  Krance  has  traveled 
to  three  or  four  police  outposts  in  Hoima,  a 
9,000-square-milc  area  with  a population  of 
roughly  1 million.  With  a goal  of  gaming 
public  trust,  Krance  talks  to  local  law 
enforcement  and  magistrates  about  character 
traits.  He  uses  Scripture,  he  said,  to  illustrate 
how  to  police  in  a godly  manner 

"I  also  use  the  Moon  Police  Department 
as  an  example  of  how  genuine  public  trust 
works  — people  not  only  trust  you,  but  will 
work  with  you,"  said  Krance. 


Not 

forgotten 

To  a chorus  of  applause,  Attorney 
General  Alberto  R.  Gonzales 
(right)  delivers  the  keynote 
address  on  May  13  at  the  17th 
annual  Candlelight  Vigil  at  the 
National  Law  Enforcement 
Officers’  Memorial.  On  Sunday, 
May  15,  President  Bush  shared  a 
quiet  moment  with  guests  (above) 
following  the  annual  Peace 
Officers’  Memorial  Service  at  the 
U.S.  Capitol,  where  he  was  the 
principal  speaker. 

While  House  photo/ Kmanne  Johnson  (Bush); 

National  Law  Enforcement  Officers  Memorial  Fund 
photo  (Conaales) 


Swords  into 


plowshares 


Newly  retired  as  police  chief  of  Moon 
Township,  Pa.,  Tom  Krance  says  he  is  going 
to  put  down  his  gun,  pick  up  his  Bible  and 
see  where  the  Lord  takes  him.  For  the  past 
four  years,  his  destination  has  been  the 
impoverished  Central  African  nation  of 
Uganda. 

Members  of  Christ  Church  at  Grove 
Farm  in  Scwickly,  Krance  and  his  wife  )oinec 
40  other  members  of  the  congregation  last 
month  for  a three-week  missionary  trip.  The 
church  has  made  a 10-year  commitment  to 
Hoima,  a western  province  that  sits  on  the 
equator. 

During  the  1970s,  Uganda  was  ruled  by 
Idi  Amin,  a ruthless  dictator  who  murdered 
hundreds  of  thousands  of  citizens.  He  was 
deposed  in  1979,  bur  the  country  was 
plunged  into  civil  war.  With  the  election  in 
1986  of  Yoweri  Museveni,  some  prospenty 
and  stability  has  returned  to  the  nation  of  2' 
million. 

Krance  uses  his  expertise  in  law  enforce- 
ment to  teach  police  techniques  to  members 
of  the  Ugandan  National  Police  Service. 
Given  the  police  force’s  history  as  a corrupt 
instrument  of  brutal  repression,  it  is  not 
surprising  that  Ugandans  remain  ambivalent 
about  police 

“There  was  a lot  of  corruption,”  Krance 
told  The  Pittsburgh  Post-Gazette.  "The 
police  were  not  respected  or  trusted.  They’ve 
been  recovering  from  a period  of  time  when 


Going, 
gone. . . 

The  first  time  East  St.  Louis,  111.,  Acting 
Police  Chief  Marion  Hubbard  retired  last 
month,  it  was  because  he  said  he  had  done 
everything  that  he  had  set  out  to  do  during  a 
27-year  career  in  law  enforcement  The 
second  time  it  was  to  prevent  Mayor  Carl  E. 
Officer  from  demoting  him. 

Hubbard  has  served  as  chief  since  Jan 
21,  when  thcn-Chief  Ronald  Matthews  was 
charged  with  obstruction  of  justice  and 
per|ury  charges.  Matthews,  55,  allegedly 
helped  an  auxiliary  officer  with  a felony 
record  get  back  a pistol  that  was  taken  from 
him,  and  lied  to  federal  agents.  He  faces  a 
30-year  sentence  if  convicted. 

Although  chief  for  just  a short  time, 
much  has  happened  during  Hubbard’s  watch: 
the  FBI  arrested  Officer  Pierre  Cochran, 
the  union  cast  a “no  confidence”  vote 


against  him,  and  he  oversaw  the  finng  of 
Deputy  Chief  Rudy  McIntosh,  who 
purportedly  lied  about  having  a GED 
diploma  when  he  applied  to  the  department 
1 1 years  ago. 

On  the  bnght  side,  a scnal  rapist  who  is 
believed  to  have  committed  seven  attacks 
danng  back  to  2004  was  caught. 

“Twenty-seven  years  ago  I started  as  a 
probationary  officer,”  said  Hubbard.  “1  made 
it  to  the  top.  To  top  it  off,  we  caught  the 
scnal  rapist  Now,  it’s  time  for  me  to  move 
on.” 

But  not  quite  yet.  After  calling  it  quits  on 
May  4,  Hubbard  changed  his  mind  the 


following  day,  saying  that  as  long  as  Acting 
City  Manager  Alvin  Parks  wanted  him  to 
remain  as  chief,  he  would.  Just  one  day  later, 
however,  Hubbard  again  submitted  his 
retirement  paperwork  after  Parks  told  him 
that  Officer  was  trying  to  have  him  demoted 

“I  am  not  being  forced  out  by  the  mayor 
or  anyone,"  Hubbard  insisted  in  an  interview 
with  The  Associated  Press.  "I  wanted  to  stay 
around  to  catch  the  rapist  We  did  We 
accomplished  what  I wanted  to  do.  Now,  it’s 
time  for  me  to  go  on  my  own  " 

The  city’s  new  acting  police  chief  is 

Lenzie  Stewart. 


HEROES  WANTED 

The  U.S.  Department  of  Jusnce  has  issued  a call  for  nominations  for  the  2005  Public 
Safety  Officer  Medal  of  Valor,  the  nation’s  highest  award  for  acts  of  exceptional  courage 
above  and  beyond  the  call  of  duty  by  a public  safety  officer 

Deadline  for  nominations  is  July  31.  2005.  For  complete  details  on  the  Medal  of  Valor, 
including  the  nomination  form  and  procedures,  go  to  the  Office  of  Justice  Programs 
website  at  www.ojp.usdo). gov 
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You  want  to  hire  who?!!? 

Crimes  prompt  Milwaukee  to  stiffen  screening  of  police  applicants 


v With  the  savage  beating  of  a civilian  by 
off-duty  officers  as  the  backdrop,  Milwaukee 
Mayor  Tom  Barrett  in  April  announced  that 
the  department  would  adopt  a tougher  hiring 
process  that  includes  in-house  psychological 
evaluations. 

Six  officers,  a former  officer  and  a police 
aide  were  charged  in  separate  cases  during  an 
eight-week  period  that  began  in  February, 
including  five  who  were  charged  with 
felonies  These  included  the  attack  on  a 
biracia)  man,  Frank  Jude  Jr.,  26,  who 
attended  an  off-duty  officer’s  party. 

Other  alleged  offenses  by  officers  during 
that  period  included  money  laundenng; 
shaking  down  a parolee  for  money  and  guns; 
domestic  violence;  coercing  a woman  into 
having  sex,  and  punching  a handcuffed 
prisoner  in  the  stomach  and  lower  back 

Police  Chief  Nan  Hegcrty  fired  nine  of 
the  off-duty  officers  involved  in  the  attack, 
and  disciplined  four  others.  Since  becoming 
chief  in  2003,  she  has  fired  a total  of  20 
officers,  including  those  terminated  in  May. 

In  contrast,  her  predecessor,  Arthur  Jones, 
fired  18  officers  over  the  course  of  a seven- 
year  tenure. 

Official  pronouncements  and  media 
reports  lay  much  of  the  blame  for  the 
criminality  on  Milwaukee’s  hinng  practices, 
which  differ  in  a number  of  cnrical  ways 
from  those  of  other  big-city  departments 

Those  practices  were  largely  shaped  by  a 
1974  discrimination  suit  that  resulted  in  new- 
hinng  quotas  of  40  percent  minonties  and 
20  percent  females.  While  the  quotas  were 
thrown  out  by  the  US.  Justice  Department  in 
1996,  the  agency  demanded  that  the  Milwau- 
kee Fire  and  Police  Commission,  which  does 
the  police  department’s  hiring,  come  up  with 
a "race-neutral”  process.  A consulting  firm 
developed  a new  test  to  replace  the  one  the 
department  scrapped,  and  developed  new 
procedures.  Those  involved  in  the  original 
lawsuit  31  years  ago  have  still  not  reached  an 
agreement  with  the  city. 


(Left  to  right):  Ex-Milwaukee  police  officers  Jon  Bartlett,  Daniel  Masarik  and  Andrew  Spengler,  who  were  fired  after 
being  charged  with  the  beating  of  a man  at  an  off-duty  party. 


Cynthia  Nowak,  the  commission’s  human 
resources  representative,  explained  that  the 
hinng  process  includes  a three-part  written 
exam  developed  by  a Pennsylvania-based 
testing  firm,  EB  Jacobs,  which  measures 
applicants’  aptitude  for  law-enforcement 
work.  The  parts  include  a cognitive  secuon,  a 
work  styles  questionnaire  and  a life  experi- 
ence survey. 

TKe  candidates  then  go  through  a 
physical  abilities  test  and  an  oral  interview. 

The  Milwaukee  Journal  Sentinel  reported 
that  a group  made  up  of  three  officers 
reviews  the  applicant’s  work  history,  assign- 
ing dement  points  for  any  past  problems.  If 
they  cannot  all  agree,  the  case  is  taken  up  by 
a new  committee  that  is  kept  unaware  of  the 
previous  decision.  Rejected  applicants  can 
appeal  the  decision  to  the  commission, 
which  has  the  authority  to  overrule  the 
committee. 

What  is  particularly  troubling  to  ex*.;rts, 


The  match  game:  Do 
personality  tests  work? 


Personality  inventory  tests  that  are 
supposed  to  give  employers  — including 
those  who  hire  public  safety  workers  — 
insight  into  whether  an  applicant  will  be  a 
good  match  for  a job  are  often  misapplied, 
some  experts  say. 

According  to  Annie  Murphy  Paul,  the 
author  of  “The  Cult  of  Personality:  How 
Personality  Tests  Are  Leading  Us  to 
Miseducatc  Our  Children,  Mismanage  Our 
Companies,  and  Misunderstand  Our- 
selves” (Free  Press,  2004),  personality 
testing  is  a $400  million  industry.  In  a 2003 
survey  of  1,149  executives,  she  said,  30 
percent  reported  that  their  companies 
administer  such  tests  to  prospective  em- 
ployees. 

There  are  as  many  as  2,500  personality 
tests  on  the  market,  Paul  wrote  in  The 
Boston  Globe.  The  Myers-Briggs  Type 
Indicator,  for  example,  is  used  by  89  For- 
tune 100  companies  and  is  administered  to 
2.5  million  people  a year. 

But  even  test  publishers  say  that  the 
exams  are  not  meant  to  be  used  for 
screening  applicants.  While  they  can  be 


used  as  self-evaluation  tools  and  for  team- 
building, they  should  not  be  used  for 
hinng,  said  Michael  Segovia,  a spokesman 
for  CPP  Inc.,  the  firm  that  publishes  the 
Myers-Briggs. 

Jonna  Ward,  president  of  tiie  Califor- 
nia-based Visionary  integrated  Profession- 
als consulting  firm,  told  The  Sacramento 
Bee  that  her  company  gives  the  Myers- 
Briggs  inventory  to  applicants,  bur  does 
not  use  it  as  a hinng  tool. 

“It  gives  you  data  and  then  allows  you 
to  better  tailor  an  interview  to  understand, 
to  delve  deeper  into  specific  areas  to  un- 
derstand someone’s  past  expcnence,  some- 
one’s capabilities,  someone’s  cultural  fit 
with  an  organi2adon,”  she  said. 

Some  experts  have  problems  with  the 
tests  themselves. 

“Only  four  or  five  [test  publishers)  take 
validation  seriously,”  Robert  Hogan,  who 
created  the  widely  used  Hogan  Personality 
Inventory,  told  The  Bee.  “The  rest  are 
selling  unvalidated  tests,  which  is  exaedy 
like  selling  pharmaceuticals  that  haven’t 
been  through  trials.” 


however,  is  the  department’s  psychological 
screening  process.  Until  2000,  it  had  none. 
That  year,  the  commission  began  requinng 
that  the  Minnesota  Multiphasic  Personality 
Inventory  2 be  administered,  but  it  did  not 
require  that  all  candidates  be  interviewed  by 
a psychologist  before  being  hired 

The  answer  sheets  were  sent  to  EB 
Jacobs,  where  they  were  interpreted  by  a 
psychologist.  Only  those  whose  tests  were 
flagged  actually  met  with  a psychologist 
before  being  hired,  Nowak  told  Law 
Enforcement  News. 

Under  the  Americans  with  Disabilities 
Act,  a psychological  test  such  as  the  MMPI, 
which  can  identify  an  emotional  disorder  or 
mental  impairment,  may  only  be  adminis- 
tered to  those  who  have  been  tendered  a 
conditional  offer  of  employment.  Candidates 
in  Milwaukee  are  placed  on  an  eligibility  list 
after  passing  the  pre-employment  aptitude 
test,  but  hinng  is  contingent  on  the  results 
of  the  MMPI,  according  to  Nowak. 

Dr.  Robin  Inwald,  a forensic  and  police 
psychologist,  was  taken  aback  that  the 
department  had  not  established  a pre- 
cmploymer.t  psychological  screening  process 
until  fairly  recently.  In  an  interview  with 
LEN,  Inwald  said:  “Most  public  safety 
agencies  are  aware  of  the  usefulness  of  an 
independent  psychological  opinion  . 
Normally,  psychologists  are  the  users  who 
provide  the  data  to  the  departments  after 
they’ve  given  a written  psychological  test  and 
conducted  psychological  screening  inter- 
views at  the  post -conditional  offer  phase.” 

Inwald  is  the  creator  of  the  Inwald 
Personality  Inventory,  a pre-employment  test 
used  in  over  30  percent  of  state  police 
agencies,  and  was  a participant  in  the 
drafting  of  the  2004  Internauonal  Associa- 
tion of  Chiefs  of  Police  guidelines  on 
psychological  evaluation  of  candidates. 

The  IACP  recommends  that  interviews 
with  candidates  be  conducted  before  a final 
psychological  report  is  submitted.  Psycholo- 
gists charged  with  evaluating  candidates 
should  be  trained  and  experienced  with  test 
interpretation  and  law  enforcement  psycho- 
logical assessment  techniques.  In  addition, 
the  guidelines  state,  it  is  preferable  that 
results  of  tests  including  “objective,  job- 
related,  validated  psychological  instruments” 
administered  to  the  applicant  be  made 
available  to  the  evaluator  prior  to  the 
screening  interview. 


Under  its  new  policy,  Milwaukee  will 
require  that  all  applicants  have  face-to-face 
interviews  with  a psychologist  beginning 
with  the  class  scheduled  to  enter  the 
academy  in  December,  Nowak  said. 

None  of  the  five  officers  currendy 
charged  with  felonies  — all  hired  between 
1997  and  1999  — were  psychologically 
screened,  according  to  The  Journal  Sentinel. 

Milwaukee  also  took  a hiatus  from  1997 
through  1999  on  oral  interviews  of  appli- 
cants. The  practice  was  restarted  under  a 
different  format  in  2000.  While  applicants 
are  interviewed  dunng  background  checks, 
those  questions  focus  on  work  history  and 
expenence,  and  not  on  motivations,  biases  or 
perceptions  about  police  work 

Unlike  the  type  of  interviewing  done  by 
pnvate  industry,  Milwaukee’s  is  strictly  job- 
related,  said  Nowak.  Three  committees  made 
up  of  three  officers  each  present  the 
candidate  with  a work  scenario. 

“You  can’t  ask  anything  out  of  the 
norm,”  she  said,  "just  these  very  structured 
responses  to  these  situations.”  All  applicants 
are  asked  the  same  questions. 

“I  firmly  believe  that  the  vast  majority  of 
police  officers  who  work  for  the  Milwaukee 
Police  Department  are  excellent  public 
servants  who  care  about  this  community,” 
Mayor  Barrett  told  The  Journal  Sentinel. 

“I’m  also  aware  that  even  a small  number  of 
incidents  that  may  be  outrageous  — and  that 
remains  to  be  determined  by  a jury  — can 
hurt  the  entire  department  and  can  quite 
honesdy  divide  this  community  in  a way  it 
should  not  be  divided.” 

In  addition  to  having  every  candidate 
interviewed  by  a psychologist,  Barrett  is  also 
seeking  a grant  for  the  department  to 
implement  an  early-intervention  system  The 
software  would  track  sick  days,  use  of  force, 
citizen  complaints  and  other  factors  that 
might  reveal  a problem  officer.  Barrett  has 
been  working  with  Chief  Hegcrty  on 
instituting  the  program,  which  is  expected  to 
cost  from  $350,000  to  $500,000. 

Barrett  is  also  taking  a closer  look  at  the 
department’s  police  aide  program.  Under  the 
initiative,  teenagers  between  the  ages  of  17 
and  19  are  put  to  work  full  time  as  clencal 
staff  and  other  jobs.  They  are  guaranteed  a 
spot  in  the  academy  when  they  turn  21. 

While  successful  as  a recruitment  tool  — 
15  percent  of  the  force  is  made  up  of 

Continued  on  Following  Page 
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S.  Carolina  hit  hard  by  lack 
of  psychological  screening 


With  no  psychological-screening  services, 
and  spotty  record-keeping  by  the  division  in 
charge  of  tracking  officers’  employment,  the 
state  of  South  Carolina  is  gambling  with 
nothing  less  than  the  professionalism  of  its 
police  ranks,  cautions  one  chief. 

In  a three-part  senes  published  in  March, 
reporters  for  The  Post  and  Couner  of 
Charleston,  S.C.,  detailed  how  troubled  and 
sometimes  violent  officers  can  move  from 
job  to  job  while  South  Carolina’s  smaller 
junsdictions,  desperate  for  sworn  personnel, 
turn  a blind  eye. 

Two  years  ago,  a budget  cnsis  forced  the 
state  to  shut  the  South  Carolina  Criminal 
Justice  Academy’s  psychological  screening 
unit  after  20  years  — an  action  that  was 
reversed  on  May  10  of  this  year  when  the 
Legislature,  in  a marathon,  1 lth-hour  budget 
session,  approved  $500,000  to  revive  the 
screening  program.  But  with  no  legislation 
mandating  that  recruits  be  evaluated,  the 
state  has  no  idea  how  many  of  the  1,000 
officers  who  |oin  its  police  ranks  each  year 
go  untested,  the  newspaper  said. 

South  Carolina  is  one  of  a number  of 
states  that  do  not  require  psychological 
screening  for  law-enforcement  officers.  Of 
its  280  agencies,  fewer  than  100  administered 
tests  as  part  of  their  application  process, 
according  to  an  academy  survey  cited  by  The 
Post  and  Couner.  Roughly  36  departments 
used  the  academy’s  screening  services,  the 
rest  contracted  with  pnvate  practice  psy- 
chologists. 

The  closing  of  the  state  unit  posed  a 
dilemma  for  smaller  agencies  that  could  not 
afford  testing  at  the  open  market  pnce  of 
$200  per  applicant,  compared  to  the  state’s 
bargain-basement  rate  of  $25  to  $35  per  test 
[See  LEN,  March  2004  ] 

“We  felt  like  the  information  was  so  vital 
we  had  to  have  it,”  Mauldin  Police  Chief 
John  Davidson  told  The  Post  and  Couner. 

He  was  lucky,  he  told  the  paper,  that  his 
agency  was  able  to  use  an  outside  screening 
service.  Time  and  again,  said  Mauldin,  “gross 


"If  an  officer  does  something  wrong , whether  it's 
in  California  or  South  Carolina , it  has  a direct 
reflection  on  every  officer  in  the  United  States.  We 
have  to  guard  the  profession." 

— North  Charleston  Police  Chief  Jon  Zumalt 


psychological  abnormalities”  were  identi- 
fied in  applicants  by  the  tests.  “I  would 
rather  know  that  before  they  are  hired 
than  after.” 

Among  the  incidents  cited  by  the  pa- 
per: 

^1  A former  Charleston  police  officer, 
Roudro  Gourdine,  was  hired  by  the  Berke- 
ley County  Shenff ’s  Department  in  2004 
despite  having  been  charged  with  and 
acquitted  of  manslaughter.  Gourdine  had 
killed  a man  with  his  bare  hands  at 
Charleston’s  downtown  police  headquar- 
ters in  1987.  He  was  also  sued  for  breaking 
a suspect’s  collarbone  while  he  was  with 
the  Andrews  Police  Department. 

U North  Charleston  Police  Officer 
Brandon  Reeves  was  fired  in  2004  after 
exposing  himself  to  a 12-year-old  girl 
inside  his  home.  An  internal  affairs  report 
stated  that  Reeves  confirmed  the  victim’s 
story. 

In  the  case  of  Reeves,  North  Charles- 
ton Chief  John  Zumalt  went  so  far  as  to 
notify  state  officials  of  his  termination 
decision  and  wrote  a personal  letter  asking 
that  they  strip  Reeves  of  his  law  enforce- 
ment certification. 

But  within  weeks.  Reeves  was  a candi- 
date for  a job  in  Ridgeville.  The  town’s 
chief  said  he  was  willing  to  take  a chance 
on  Reeves,  despite  the  allegations,  because 
he  needed  a trained  officer  for  his  three- 
member  department 

Reeves  was  eventually  barred  by  the 
state  from  taking  the  job,  but  the  case 
illustrated  in  a number  of  ways,  how  offic- 
ers with  dubious  records  get  rehired,  and 


Milwaukee  to  stiffen 
pre-hiring  scrutiny 


Continued  from  Preceding  Page 
former  aides  — officials  who  have  reviewed 
it  noted  that  many  of  those  who  have  gotten 
into  trouble  on  the  job  came  into  the 
department  through  the  initiative.  The 
Journal  Sentinel  reported. 

In  fact,  at  least  half  of  the  officers 
arrested  this  year  were  once  aides,  including 
Jon  Bardett,  33,  who  was  one  of  three 
officers  charged  with  attacking  Jude  on  Oct. 
24, 2004 

Jude,  who  is  biracial,  left  a party  at  the 
home  of  Officer  Andrew  Spengler  with 
three  friends,  one  black  and  two  white, 
because  he  felt  uncomfortable  there,  The 
Journal  Sentinel  reported.  But  before  he 
could  dnve  away,  he  was  accused  of  stealing 
Spengler’s  badge.  As  many  as  10  off-duty 
officers  then  attacked  Jude,  who  was  dragged 
from  his  vehicle  into  the  street  where  he  was 
punched  and  kicked,  had  a gun  put  to  his 
head,  pens  |ammed  in  his  ears  and  his  fingers 
pulled  back,  according  to  the  criminal 
complaint. 

Two  on-duty  officers  and  a sergeant  who 
responded  to  a 91 1 call  were  told  that  Jude 


had  committed  a crime  and  had  rcoistcd 
arrest.  No  badge  was  ever  found  on  JuJc, 
nor  was  he  ever  charged  with  theft  JuJe  was 
beaten  while  in  handcuffs.  One  officer  said 
the  victim  was  kicked  in  the  head  so  hard 
that  he  heard  bones  break. 

In  the  hour  before  internal  affairs 
investigators  arnved,  the  suspects  were 
allowed  to  talk  to  each  other  and  possibly 
disturb  evidence  at  the  scene.  The  sergeant 
and  two  officers  who  had  broken  up  the 
melee  were  charged  by  the  department  with 
failing  to  secure  a crime  scene 

Charges  ranging  from  failure  to  follow 
state  law,  failure  to  give  aid  and  disrespecting 
a supervisor  were  among  the  79  departmen- 
tal charges  brought  against  13  officers 
involved  in  the  incident  by  Capt.  Mary 
Hoeng,  commander  of  the  Professional 
Performance  Division. 

Bardett,  Spengler,  25,  and  Daniel  Masank, 
25,  were  charged  with  party  to  substantial 
battery.  Bardett  and  Masank  are  also  charged 
with  party  to  second-degree  recklessly 
endangenng  safety.  If  convicted,  Bardett 
could  be  sentenced  to  22  Vi  years  in  pnson 


why  small  departments  arc  willing  to  over- 
look an  officer’s  past. 

There  arc  three  ways  in  which  South 
Carolina’s  officers  can  avoid  a tainted  record, 
according  to  the  newspaper  by  immediately 
entering  a pre-trial  program  that  purges  one’s 
record  of  criminal  charges  upon  completion 
of  counseling  or  probauon,  by  seeking  a 
state  pardon  to  regain  their  pnvileges,  includ- 
ing their  nght  to  carry  a firearm;  and  by 
resigning  before  they  arc  fired. 

Resignation,  the  newspaper  said,  is  an 
effective  way  of  halting  an  investigation. 
Once  the  officer  quits,  many  departments 
believe  it  is  a waste  of  time  to  continue  a 
probe. 

Like  the  psychological  screening  unit,  the 
state  academy  branch  responsible  for  com- 
piling and  maintaining  officers’  records  has 
alsb  been  the  victim  of  budget  cuts.  In  the 
pasl  four  years,  the  eight-member  squad  has 
been  rut  to  just  four,  who  are  responsible  for 
keeping  track  of  14,000  officers 

Unlike  other  states,  such  as  neighboring 
Georgia,  that  have  the  manpower  to  send 
field  investigators  out  to  local  agencies. 

South  Carolina's  investigators  work  the 
phones  Their  job  is  made  doubly  difficult, 
said  The  Post  and  Couner,  because  depart- 
ments are  often  reluctant  to  give  a full  ac 
counting  of  why  an  officer  left.  Even  though 
state  law  holds  an  agency  blameless  for  re- 
porting misconduct,  departments  still  fear 
lawsuits  from  terminated  personnel,  the 
newspaper  said. 

With  the  appointment  in  2000  of  William 
Neill,  the  former  chief  in  Beaufort  and 
Camden,  as  the  academy’s  director,  the  acad- 
emy has  taken  upon  itself  to  determine 
whether  an  officer’s  past  is  enough  to  war 
rant  deceruficanon.  An  officer’s  law  enforce- 
ment powers  go  dormant  once  they  leave  a 
job,  according  to  the  newspaper,  and  they 
can  only  be  hired  again  with  the  “blessing” 
of  the  academy. 

Last  year,  more  than  4,000  such  cases 
were  reviewed  by  the  academy. 

Since  2002,  the  records  of  167  law  en- 
forcement and  corrections  officers  have 
been  reviewed  for  misconduct  or  concerns 
about  good  character.  Forty-three  of  those 
Were  banned  from  continuing  in  law  enforce- 
ment 

Still,  small  departments  who  cannot  af- 
ford to  pay  the  best  candidates  during  their 
nine-week  training  course  at  the  academy  are 
often  willing  to  overlook  a troubled  past 

“It  becomes  difficult  to  attract  quality 
candidates  without  something  to  offer 
them,”  said  Ridgeville  Chief  Edward 
Whitlock. 

When  the  starting  pay  is  $19,000,  agencies 
start  getung  applications  from  those  who 
have  criminal  records. 

“The  type  of  applicauons  we’re  getting  in, 
I don’t  believe  you’d  want  (those  people)  in 
your  neighborhood,”  said  Neal  Dye,  chief  of 
the  Harlcyville  Police  Department 

Lane  Chief  Shirley  McKnight  told  The 
Post  and  Couner  that  she  learned  not  to 
lower  her  standards  after  two  expencnccd 


State  has 
its  own 
problems 

Local  departments  arc  not  the  only 
ones  in  South  Carolina  to  run  up 
against  candidates  with  troubled  work 
histories. 

Chief  Robert  Stewart  of  the  State 
Law  Enforcement  Division  reported  in 
May  that  one- third  of  those  who  apply 
to  become  SLED  agents  are  rejected 
because  their  police  employment 
records  include  such  black  marks  as 
drinking  on  duty,  mishandling  evidence 
or  money,  and  other  problems 

Stewart  made  the  observation  at  a 
meeting  of  a 17 -member  committee 
impaneled  by  Gov.  Mark  Sanford  to 
examine  ways  in  which  the  state  can 
better  track  misconduct  by  officers  and 
mete  out  discipline. 

The  committee  was  created  in  re- 
sponse to  a series  of  articles  in  The  Post 
and  Courier  of  Charleston,  which  de- 
tailed how  troubled,  often  violent,  offic- 
ers arc  able  to  continue  working  in 
South  Carolina  law  enforcement  even 
after  they  have  been  terminated  from 
one  or  more  agencies. 

“It  worries  me  to  death  some  of  the 
things  we  uncover.”  said  Stewart. 

A state  law  protects  chiefs  and  sher- 
iffs from  litigation  if  they  pass  along  to 
the  Criminal  Justice  Academy  damaging 
information  about  an  officer,  yet  few  do 
so  because  they  are  unaware  of  the 
statute.  The  academy  tracks  South 
Carolina’s  14,000  officers. 

'T  have  been  doing  this  for  a long 
time,  and  I didn’t  realize  we  had  that 
kind  of  protection,”  said  Toy  Lee 
Wcthcnngton,  public  safety  director  for 
North  Augusta  and  president  of  the 
state’s  police  chiefs  association. 

Similar  safeguards  should  be  in  place 
so  that  chiefs  and  sheriffs  can  share 
information  among  themselves, 
Wethenngton  said. 

“There  needs  to  be  a way  for  us  to 
be  unhandcuffcd  and  truthful  with  one 
another,”  he  told  The  Associated  Press. 

Stewart  said  that  SLED  finds  out 
about  potential  problem  officers  be- 
cause applicants  arc  told  they  will  have 
to  take  a polygraph  test.  He  also  plans 
to  have  applicants  sign  a waiver  so  that 
any  adverse  findings  can  be  shared  with 
their  current  employer. 


officers  she  had  taken  a chance  on  did  not 
work  out 

One  did  not  write  tickets  because  a sec- 
ond job  kept  him  from  appeanng  in  court, 
she  said.  The  other  worked  for  just  a short 
time  before  the  Williamsburg  County 
Shenff ’s  Department  served  him  with  two 
warrants. 

In  one  of  the  most  outrageous  examples 
cited  by  the  newspaper,  Easley  police  were  so 
desperate  they  hired  a man  in  2002  who  had 
been  arrested  on  first-degree  kidnapping 
charges.  While  the  agency  was  aware  of  the 
charge,  the  applicant  had  been  charged  with 
the  lesser  offense  of  false  impnsonment 

“If  an  officer  docs  something  wrong, 
whether  it’s  in  California  or  South  Carolina." 
said  North  Charleston  s Zumalt,  “it  has  a 
direct  reflection  on  every  officer  in  the 
United  States.  We  have  to  guard  the  profes- 
sion." 
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Short  Takes 


And  stay  out! 

Police  in  Buffalo,  N.Y.,  arc  using  a century-old  Bawdy 
House  Law  to  keep  those  arrested  for  illegal  drug  activity 
from  returning  to  their  homes 

v Under  the  statute,  used  in  the  early  1900s  to  close  down 
brothels,  a landlord  must  begin  eviction  proceedings  within 
10  days.  If  not,  city  officials  can  take  the  case  to  Housing 
Court,  where  owners  could  face  a $5,000  finc. 

In  April,  police  arrested  eight  people  on  drug  charges  in 
raids  on  four  houses.  Neighbors  cheered  as  police  led  the 
arrestees  away,  but  they  were  not  cheering  when  those 
arrestees  returned  to  their  houses  the  next  morning. 

It  is  frustrating  for  the  community,  said  Deputy  Police 
Commissioner  Robert  T.  Chella.  "The  Buffalo  Police 
Department  docs  not  have  the  power  to  jail  someone  before 
a trial,”  he  told  The  Buffalo  News. 

For  property  owners,  too,  there  is  fear  of  retribution.  “I 
think  in  many  instances  there’s  a fear  factor  involved  with 
many  of  the  landlords,"  said  City  Judge  A.W  McLeod.  “That 
fear  is  removed  in  this  process." 

McLeod  and  Iris  fellow  judges  helped  implement  the  new 
policy.  It  is  a collaborative  effort  by  the  police  department, 
the  corporation  counsel,  the  Save  Our  Streets  Task  Force  and 
vanous  branches  of  the  City  Court. 

Todo  Espanol,  todo  tiempo 

A number  of  Tulsa  police  will  be  sequestered  for  approxi- 
mately two  weeks  at  the  Oklahoma  Highway  Patrol  Academy 
while  they  learn  Spanish  in  a new  language  immersion 
program. 

“Minus  the  first  hour  that  will  be  in  English,  the  officers 
will  be  encouraged  to  speak  nothing  but  Spanish  the  entire 
time  they  are  there,"  said  Detective  Dcmita  Kinard,  who 
developed  the  initiative. 

Prior  to  the  program,  officers  had  to  take  languages 
courses  on  their  own  time  and  pay  for  it  out  of  their  own 
pockets.  A $22,000  federal  grant  is  paying  for  the  immersion 
course.  ^ 

Fourteen  officers  have  already  been  certified  as  proficient 
m Spanish.  Kinard,  who  speaks  the  language  fluently,  said 
she  hoped  to  have  another  1 0 certified  through  the  intensive 
program. 

After  the  immersion  phase  of  the  training  is  completed, 
the  officers  will  receive  additional  classroom  training  at  the 
Tulsa  P.D.’s  training  center.  Kinard  said  they  will  be  encour- 
aged to  watch  Spanish-language  television  and  listen  to 
Spamsh-language  radio  programs. 

In  the  third  phase,  officers  will  spend  time  with  Spamsh- 
speaking  volunteers  who  will  correct  their  grammar  and  get 
them  comfortable  — but  not  too  comfortable  — speaking 
Spanish. 

Kinard  said  officers  are  often  so  focused  on  speaking 
their  new  language  that  they  can  forget  to  practice  safety 
tactics. 


Who’s  who 

While  the  tactic  might  have  been  technically  “inbounds,” 
the  Ohio  Investigative  Unit's  use  of  a confiscated  driver’s 
license  to  provide  a confidential  informant  with  a fake 
identity  was  not  what  lawmakers  had  in  mind  when  they 
passed  the  state’s  new  identity  theft  law. 

“I  am  just  amazed  and  flabbergasted  to  say  the  least,"  said 
state  Representative  Jim  Hughes,  a Republican  from  Colum- 
bus, who  wrote  the  law  in  2002. 

Under  Hughes’s  legislation,  law  enforcement  is  given 
access  to  personal  identifying  information  in  order  to  pursue 
identity  thieves.  But  he  never  intended  that  police  use  that 
provision  as  they  have.  Hughes  told  The  Dayton  Daily  News 
he  planned  to  amend  the  law  ro  prevent  it  from  happening 
again. 

During  an  investigaoon  into  a Troy  strip  club  called  Total 
Xposure,  the  Ohio  Investigative  Unit  gave  informant 
Michelle  Szuhay,  24,  the  license  of  26-year-old  Haley 
Dawson  of  Cincinnati.  Dawson’s  license  had  been  confis- 
cated for  an  alcohol-related  offense,  according  to  Rich 
Cologic,  the  OIU’s  assistant  agent-in-charge. 

Miami  County  Prosecutor  Gary  Nasal  said  he  became 
concerned  when  he  learned  that  the  driver’s  license  was  not  a 
fake  While  maintaining  that  the  OIU  did  not  break  any  rules, 
Nasal  told  The  Daily  News  he  would  be  reluctant  to  use  the 
tactic  again 

The  money  trail 

A report  by  the  Justice  Department’s  inspector  general 
issued  in  April  found  that  some  $424  million  in  community 
policing  grants  to  tnbal  jurisdictions  over  a four-year  period 
were  only  loosely  tracked. 

According  to  auditors,  financial  reports  were  missing  in 
81  percent  of  the  grants  that  were  reviewed,  and  in  cases 
where  discrepancies  were  found,  the  Justice  Department 
"generally  did  not  follow  up.” 

Between  1999  and  2003,  Justice  Department  officials 
made  only  35  visits  to  check  on  900  grants  totaling  $165 
million.  Only  one  visit  was  made  in  2003,  and  none  were 
made  in  2001 . 

The  report  was  released  just  one  week  after  a school 
shooting  at  the  Red  Lake  Indian  Reservation  in  Minnesota 
that  left  nine  people  dead,  including  the  shooter,  and  23 
others  injured. 

While  the  report  did  not  single  out  Red  Lake,  it  noted  that 
some  of  the  same  programs  missing  at  other  reservations, 
such  as  tribal  youth  initiatives  and  substance  abuse  programs, 
were  missing  there,  as  well. 

The  big  haul 

With  assistance  from  state  and  local  law  enforcement,  the 
U S.  Marshals  Service  in  April  rounded  up  more  than  10,000 
fugitives,  more  than  70  percent  of  whom  had  prior  arrests 


for  violent  crimes. 

It  was  the  biggest  dragnet  ever  in  terms  of  number  of 
arrests  made  and  agencies  involved,  David  Turner,  a Mar- 
shals Service  spokesman,  told  The  Charleston  (W.  Va.) 
Gazette. 

Of  the  10,340  people  who  were  nabbed  nationwide,  more 
than  150  were  wanted  for  murder,  and  another  550  for  rape 
or  sexual  assault.  Six-hundred  had  outstanding  warrants  for 
armed  robbery,  150  were  gang  members  and  100  were 
unregistered  sex  offenders. 

"We  know  from  history  — and  from  the  bitter  experi- 
ences of  far  too  many  victims  — that  a fugitive  with  a rap 
sheer  is  more  desperate,  more  predatory,  and  more  likely  to 
commit  the  crimes  that  plague  citizens  and  communities,” 
said  Attorney  General  Alberto  Gonzales  during  a joint  press 
conference  with  Marshals  Service  Director  Ben  Reyna. 

Lights,  camera,  action 

The  Oakland  County,  Mich.,  court  system  is  using  video- 
conferencing  to  handle  arraignments,  criminal  pleas,  prelimi- 
nary examinations  and  other  pieces  of  court  business  that  do 
not  require  the  defendant  to  be  physically  present. 

The  $6. 7-miUion  OakVideo  project,  launched  last  Novem- 
ber, is  a grid  of  high-speed  data  lines  that  link  computers  in 
three  district  courthouses,  five  circuit  courtrooms,  county 
prosecutors’  offices  and  nearly  all  holding  facilities. 

The  system  comes  in  the  wake  of  a courtroom  rampage 
in  January  that  left  a judge  dead,  and  the  murder  in  February 
of  a federal  judge’s  husband  and  mother  in  Chicago. 

“The  less  you  have  to  move  a prisoner,  the  more  secure 
for  all  of  us,”  Chief  Judge  Wendy  Potts  told  The  Los  Ange- 
les Times.  "Security  and  safety  is  on  the  minds  of  everyone 
at  the  courthouse  these  days.” 

Another  plus  is  the  millions  of  dollars  that  supporters  of 
the  system  say  it  will  save  the  county.  Project  manager  Robert 
Pence  said  he  expected  video-con ferencing  to  pay  for  itself 
within  two  years. 

The  state  of  West  Virginia  reportedly  saved  $30  million 
within  the  first  year  that  its  Supreme  Court  of  Appeals  began 
using  video-conferencing  for  most  first-appearance  hearings. 

Oakland  County  began  experimenting  with  video  tech- 
nologies eight  years  ago  when  it  found  that  police  in  some 
junsdictions  were  spending  hours  on  the  road  and  then  wait- 
ing in  courtrooms. 

But  not  everyone  in  Oakland  County  is  won  over  by  those 
arguments.  “If  this  were  a trial,  and  I was  trying  to  cross- 
examine  someone’s  testimony,  how  can  I intimidate  you  by 
camera?”  asked  Stephen  Kale,  a defense  attorney  and  con- 
sultant on  the  project.  “How  can  I tell  if  you  smell  of  alco- 
hol or  something  else?  It  definitely  affects  the  adversarial 
process,”  he  told  The  Times. 

The  technology  may  not  be  used  for  actual  trials,  cases 
involving  minors,  or  mental  health  evaluations. 


Accuracy  rate  is  small  comfort: 


Serial  killer  gives  IAFIS  the  slip  - 

XU-  CRT’,  -I f . n:  . , . ... 


The  FBI’s  claim  of  a 95  percent  accuracy 
rate  for  its  automated  fingerpnnt  database 
was  cold  comfort  to  the  friends  and  family 
of  four  women  who  were  murdered  by  a 
serial  killer  who  was  freed  three  times 
because  the  computerized  system  failed  to 
identify  him  correctly. 

FBI  officials  last  month  confirmed  that 
the  fingerprints  of  Jeremy  Bryan  Jones,  32, 
were  tracked  at  their  database  in  Clarksburg 
W.Va. 

Jones,  who  was  wanted  in  Oklahoma  for 
muluple  counts  of  rape,  sodomy  and  bail- 
jumping,  used  the  alias  John  Paul  Chapman 
when  he  was  arrested  twice  by  authontics  in 
Carroll  County,  Ga.,  in  2003  for  public 
indecency  and  in  2004  for  criminal  trespass- 
ing. He  was  also  picked  up  on  drug  charges 
in  June  2004  by  Douglas  County,  Ga., 
sheriff 's  dcpuues. 

Each  time  he  was  released  because  the 
FBI  s database  matched  his  prints  to  a file  it 


had  created  under  the  name  of  Chapman 
instead  of  matching  them  to  those  already  in 
the  system  under  Jones’s  real  name. 

In  the  interim,  Jones  was  on  a killing 
spree.  In  February  2004,  New  Orleans 
authorities  found  the  body  of  Kathenne 
Collins,  47,  who  had  been  raped,  stabbed 
and  beaten  with  a tire  iron.  A month  later, 
16-year-old  Amanda  Grecnwell,  a neighbor 
at  the  Douglasville,  Ga.,  trailer  park  where 
Jones  lived,  was  found  with  a broken  neck 
and  stab  wounds.  In  Cumming,  Ga.,  Patrice 
Endres,  38,  disappeared  in  April  from  the 
hair  salon  where  she  worked. 

A break  in  the  case  came  three  days  after 
the  murder  of  Lisa  Nichols,  45,  in 
Turncrsville,  Ala.,  in  September.  Oklahoma 
authonucs  contacted  the  Mobile  police  after 
they  sent  out  a news  release  announcing  the 
arrest  of  John  Paul  Chapman  for  Nichols’s 
murder.  Chapman's  profile,  they  said, 
sounded  a lot  like  Jones.  Then  Missouri 


officials  called,  saying  they  had  the  real  Johi 
Paul  Chapman,  25,  incarcerated  in  their  sta 
Jones  has  been  charged  with  the  murder 
of  Grecnwell,  Collins  and  Nichols,  and  is  a 
suspect  in  Endres’s  killing.  Police  have  also 
linked  him  to  the  2002  murder  of  Tina 
Mayberry,  38,  in  Douglasville,  Ga.,  and  to  s 
other  homicides  in  Oklahoma  and  Missouri 
where  the  torso  of  a woman  was  found  at  j 
rest  stop  in  June  2004. 

"How  did  this  happen?”  asked  Sue 
Kascher,  53,  a veterinarian  in  Cumming,  Gs 
who  was  a friend  of  Endres.  “I’m  kind  of 
shocked  that  this  was  botched.  I know 
there’s  human  error,  but  I would  think  they 
would  be  more  controlled  in  this  day  and 
age,”  she  told  The  Charleston  (W.Va.)  Daily 
Mail.  “They  could  have  saved  a lot  of  lives.’ 
Joe  Parris,  a supervisory  special  agent  at 
the  FBI,  said  that  no  human  error  was 
involved. 

“Nobody  did  anything  wrong,”  said 


- 3 times 

Parris.  “We  can’t  make  systems  work  100 
percent  of  the  time.  There  was  no  lapse, 
there  was  no  inattention.  It’s  just  that  the 
system  missed  it.” 

The  FBI’s  Integrated  Automated  Finger- 
print Identification  System  holds  the 
fingerprints  and  criminal  histones  of  47 
million  subjects.  It  makes  a reported  50,000 
fingerprint  comparisons  a day,  with  a claimed 
accuracy  rate  of  95  percent. 

In  a statement,  Thomas  Bush  III, 
assistant  director  of  the  FBI’s  Criminal 
Justice  Information  Systems  Division  said 
the  bureau  “regrets  this  incident.” 

An  internal  review  of  the  error  is  being 
conducted. 

“Although  IAFIS  is  extremely  reliable  and 
its  successes  have  far  outnumbered  its 
shortcomings,  in  rare  instances  the  system 
fails  to  make  a match  between  a new 
submission  and  the  existing  record,”  said  a 
statement  issued  by  the  FBI. 
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Life  imitates  art  (imitating 
life)  with  the  "CSI  effect" 


William  Petersen  and  Marg  Helgenberger  of  the 
hit  show  “CSI:  Crime  Scene  Investigation.” 


Continued  from  Page  1 

That  is,  when  there  is  any  physical 
evidence  to  recover. 

Another  problem  attributed  to  the 
CSI  effect  is  that  it  causes  juries  to  rely 
too  heavily  on  one  piece  of  evidence 
to  the  exclusion  of  the  many  others 
gathered  by  prosecutors  and  defense 
attorneys,  experts  say. 

“Not  every  case  is  a case  where 
you’ve  got  physical  evidence,”  said 
Lawrence  Kobilinsky,  a forensic  se- 
rologist  and  science  adviser  to  John 
Jay  College  of  Criminal  Justice  presi- 
dent Jeremy  Travis.  “Under  those 
circumstances,  it’s  all  the  other  kinds 
of  circumstantial  evidence,  or  what- 
ever, that  a |ury  is  exposed  to.  They 
make  their  minds  up  on  that  basis.  A 
jury  has  to  consider  all  evidence,  not 
just  one  item.  There’s  a danger  of 
putting  too  much  weight  on  a particu- 
lar subject.” 

And  often,  juries  are  not  even 
presented  with  the  physical  evidence, 
said  Allegheny  County,  Pa.,  Common 
Please  Court  Judge  Jeffrey  Manning 

Cases  in  which  DNA,  fingerprints 
or  surveillance  photos  have  been 
collected  usually  end  in  guilty  pleas,  he  told 
The  Pittsburgh  Tribune  Review,  because 
there  is  no  reason  for  defendants  to  assert 
their  right  to  trial  when  they  are  sure  to  lose. 

In  Alabama,  hair,  fibers,  glass,  paint  and 
other  items  that  fall  under  the  category  of 
trace  evidence  makes  up  less  than  1 percent 
of  the  total  number  of  cases  submitted  to 
the  state’s  Department  of  Forensic  Sciences. 
Yet  recent  budget  cuts  that  could  hamper 
that  agency’s  ability  to  perform  analyses  has 
some  police  and  attorneys  worried  about  its 
effect  on  crime  solving  and  trials. 

“It’s  important  to  our  cases  . Jurors  are 
looking  for  something  in  addition  to  witness 
testimony,”  Doug  Davis,  the  chief  deputy 


district  attorney  for  Jefferson  County,  told 
The  Associated  Press. 

Only  124  cases  involving  trace  evidence 
were  submitted  to  Alabama  last  year  as  com- 
pared to  29,000  drug  cases,  15,000  DNA 
cases,  3,000  toxicology  cases  and  1,800  au- 
topsies, according  to  The  AP 

State  Forensics  Director  F.  Taylor  NoggL- 
Jr.  said  his  agency  would  need  $500,000  to 
purchase  new  equipment  for  the  program, 
and  that  efforts  to  replace  a retiring  scientist 
who  conducted  trace  analyses  were  unsuc- 
cessful. The  only  remaining  lab  that  does 
those  tests  is  in  Jacksonville. 

Nonetheless,  experts  maintain,  there  is  an 
upside  to  the  CIS  effect. 


It  is  not  a bad  idea,  said  Coaklcy, 
to  have  an  informed  jury. 

"I  think  when  the  public  has  high 
expectations  of  what  were  to  do,  we 
need  to  do  that,  we  need  to  respond 
to  it,  be  able  to  say  and  convince  a 
jury,”  said  Coakley.  “That  standard 
shouldn't  be  so  high  that  it  is  impos- 
sible to  do,  but  if  it  makes  us  do  our 
job  better,  sure.” 

Kobilinsky  agrees. 

"Instead  of  presenting  testimony 
in  such  a primitive  way  that  a second- 
grader  could  grasp  it,  informed  jurors 
are  better  students,"  he  told  LEN. 
"But  it’s  a double-edged  sword  if  the 
expectation  is  set  too  high  which  is 
what  might  happen  from  watching 
‘CSI.’  Those  |urors  will  be  expecting  a 
hell  of  a lot  more  than  they  are  going 
to  get." 

For  colleges,  CSI  has  been  a boon. 
Barraged  by  applicants  who  think 
they  might  be  the  next  Gil  Grissom, 
head  of  the  "CSI”  team  in  Las  Vegas, 
academic  programs  of  yet-to-bc- 
determincd  quality  are  “popping  up 
like  mushrooms  overnight,"  said 
Kobilinsky. 

For  the  next  five  years,  the  job  market  for 
new  forensic  scientists  will  be  strong,  he  said 
In  New  York  City,  for  example,  the  Medical 
Examiner’s  Office  is  building  a 13-story  lab 
that  will  hue  600  DNA  technicians. 

The  public’s  interest  in  criminalistics  is  no 
lad,  said  Kobilinsky.  Fascination  with  the 
criminal  justice  system,  as  explored  by  "CSI" 
and  other  programs,  is  constant  and  grow- 
ing, he  said. 

"There  will  never  be  an  end  to  crime," 
said  Kobilinsky  “Everyday  there  is  another 
horrific  thing,  right  away,  the  public  is  fo- 
cused on  DNA  that  is  not  always  the  an- 
swer," he  said.  “It  really  is  an  interesting 
phenomenon  that  we’re  experiencing  " 


Civilians  get 
a taste  of  CSI 
experience 

You  won’t  find  it  on  any  television 
station,  but  “CSI:  YOU”  has  proved  to 
be  a big  hit  in  Rogers,  Ark.,  where  a 
former  police  chief  offers  civilians  an 
experience  that  is  as  close  to  an  actual 
crime  scene  investigation  as  they  arc 
likely  to  get. 

Tim  Keck,  who  rctued  from  the 
Rogers  Police  Department  in  2003  after 
22  years  on  the  job,  including  four  years 
as  chief,  is  a partner  in  Performance 
Insights,  a consulting  and  training  firm, 
Several  years  ago,  Keck’s  wife  challenged 
him  to  come  up  with  an  activity  for  the 
family  when  he  wanted  to  bow  out  of  a 
tnp  to  the  Benton  County  fair.  He  came 
up  with  "CSI:  YOU." 

The  exerase  has  been  offered  by 
Performance  Insights  since  January 
2004.  It  takes  a group  of  five  to  30 
participants  and  places  them  in  the 
middle  of  a crime  scene  created  by 
Keck,  complete  with  yellow  tape  and 
chalk  outlines.  They  must  use  the 
investigation  kit  they  arc  given  to  solve 
the  crime.  Each  session  is  four  to  five 
hours  long. 

Keck  draws  on  his  own  experiences 
as  a detective  when  he  invents  the 
scenarios,  each  of  which  is  tailored  for 
the  specific  client.  Participants,  many  of 
whom  come  from  the  corporate  world, 
attend  a 45-minutc  debneting  session  at 
the  end  of  the  exercise. 

As  a training  tool,  “CSLYOU’s" 
objective  is  to  help  participants  improve 
communication  skills,  theu  ability  to 
collaborate  and  enhance  theu  effective- 
ness as  leaders,  said  Bill  Oden,  the  firm's 
founder. 

“It  is  as  real  as  it  can  get  without  a 
real  body,”  Keck  told  The  Arkansas 
Democrat-Gazette. 


Dorian  Gray,  eat  your  heart  out.  . . 


Keeping  current  with  long-gone  fugitives 


The  criminals  get  older,  but  theu  wanted 
posters  never  seem  to  — but  all  that’s  chang- 
ing with  a Michigan  State  Police  project  that 
uses  the  techniques  of  age-progression 
drawing  to  present  a more  realistic  version 
of  what  a fugitive  might  look  after  years  on 
the  run. 

"The  reason  we  do  these  are,  for  the  most 
part,  these  people  are  still  absconders  for 
years  and  years  and  they  are  still  on  the 
loose,”  said  Detective  Sgt.  Mark  Krebs,  one 
of  the  eight  officers  who  make  up  the  Fo- 
rensic Art  Program.  “We  don't  know  where 
they  are,  we  don’t  know  if  they're  dead  or 
not,  we  just  happen  to  have  lost  contact  with 
them.  Some  of  the  fugitives,  they’ve  been 
gone  over  20  years.” 

As  a training  exercise  last  summer,  the 
unit  decided  it  would  take  the  dossiers  of  the 
top  ten  Michigan  fugitives  and  find  out  theu 
ages  and  whether  there  were  family  photo- 
graphs in  theu  files,  Krebs  told  Law  En- 
forcement News. 

Michigan’s  forensic  artists  were  taught 
how  to  age  the  subject  of  a portrait  by 
Karen  T.  Taylor,  a nationally  renowned  fo- 
rensic artist  who  spent  1 8 years  with  the 
Texas  Department  of  Public  Safety  in  Aus- 


tin. Taylor’s  work  is  often  shown  on  the 
television  show  “Amenca’s  Most  Wanted.” 
Another  program,  "CSI:  NY,"  based  a char- 
acter on  Taylor. 

The  artists  are  also  trained  u.  composite 
sketches,  two-dimensional  and  three-dimen- 
sional skull  reconstruction  and  post-mortem 
drawing.  All  of  the  portraits  and  age-pro- 
gression  drawings  are  done  free-hand  with- 
out the  aid  of  a computer,  Krebs  noted. 

When  creating  an  age-progression  draw- 
ing, the  artists  make  use  of  any  old  photo- 
graphs they  can  find  of  the  fugitive,  plus  any 
photos  of  family  members.  It  gives  them  a 
better  idea  of  how  inhented  physical  traits 
may  affect  someone’s 
face  over  time.  When 
these  are  not  available, 
knowledge  of  facial 
muscles  and  anatomy  are 
used  to  predict  the  ef- 
fects of  age  on  the  sub- 
ject. 

“A  lot  of  it  has  to  do 
with  manner  of  living 
these  days,”  said  Krebs 
told  LEN.  “Whether 
they’re  smokers,  whether 


Aulton  Daniel  Goben,  wanted  by  the  Michigan  State  Police  for  armed 
robbery  and  kidnapping,  is  seen  at  left  in  a 1983  booking  photo  and, 
above,  in  an  age-progression  drawing  by  Detective  Sgt.  Mark  Krebs  of 
the  MSP  Forensic  Art  Program. 


they’re  out  in  the  sun  a lot,  what  kind  of 
lifestyle  has  a lot  to  do  with  theu  age  pro- 
gression.” 

Of  course,  much  of  this  is  educated 
guesswork,  he  acknowledged  That’s  where  a 
background  in  art  helps. 

Krebs  attended  Wayne  State  University 
during  the  late  1960s,  studying  commercial 
art  in  the  hopes  of  designing  cars  for  the  Big 
Three  auto  makers.  But  the  competition  was 
just  too  tough,  he  said.  When  he  |oincd  the 
state  police,  he  found  a way  to  use  that  cre- 
ative ability  by  drawing  criminals. 

The  Forensic  Art  Program  has  members 
located  at  State  Police  posts  in  Batdc  Axe, 
Bridgman,  Detroit,  Lansing,  Metro  South, 
Richmond,  and  at  laboratoncs  in  Grayling 
and  Lansing. 

“We  have  a plan  to  do  this  periodically,” 
said  Krebs.  "We’ve  had  some  success.  I know 
a couple  of  wanted  people  have  gotten  ar 
rested.” 
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They've  been  there,  done  that: 


Leadership  lessons  from  today's  urban  generals 


Police  Leadership 

By  M.R.  Haberfeld. 

Upper  Saddle  River,  N.J.:  Pearson/  Prentice  Hall,  2006. 
272 pp.,  $36.00. 


By  John  W.  Bizzack 

No  other  profession  has  a more  dire  need 
for  leadership  skills  than  policing,  and 
Haberfeld  makes  that  point  loud  and  clear  in 
her  new  book,  “Police  Leadership.” 
Haberfeld  offers  and  explores  theories 
through  the  experiences  of  police  chiefs  who 
are  well  known  cither  for  their  personal 
achievements  or  the  situations  they  oversaw, 
making  this  particular  contribution  to  exist- 
ing works  on  the  topic  a most  unique  ap- 
proach. 

“Police  Leadership”  is  a template  for 
street-level  officers,  chiefs  and  commission- 
ers It’s  also  a template  on  how  to  look  at  a 
given  situation  and  adopt  an  informed  per- 
spective. Leadership  in  the  Geld  of  policing 
is  always  a clash  between  doing  things  right 
and  doing  the  right  thing.  This  work  will 
provide  readers  with  the  opportunity  to 
focus  on  the  issue  of  situational  integrity 
from  the  various  examples  and  allow  the 
practitioner  to  emulate,  modify  and  even 
customize  their  leadership  actions  for  a 
particular  or  relevant  situation. 

Practitioners  will  benefit  from  exercises 
and  questions  posed  by  Haberfeld  at  the 
ends  of  chapters  following  discussions  and 
real-life  scenarios  faced  by  some  of  the  most 
recognizable  chiefs  in  the  past  two  decades. 
For  example,  the  experience  of  Tom  Koby, 
who  was  the  Boulder,  Colo.,  police  chief 
during  the  JonBenct  Ramsey  case,  provides 
not  only  insight  into  Koby’s  leadership,  but 
also  explores  the  contingent  theory  of  lead- 
ership as  it  applies  to  the  backdrop  of  that 
case  and  its  national  exposure. 

Of  course,  former  New  York  police 


commissioner 
William 
Bratton’s 
Compstat  initia- 
tive and  former 
New  Orleans 
superintendent 
Richard  Pen- 
nington’s experi- 
ence with 
Compsta  t and 
the  corruption 
issues  in  that 
city  establish  a 
perfect  milieu 

for  a review  of  the  path-goal  theory  and 
achievement-oriented  leadership  styles. 

The  task-oriented  style  of  leadership  is 
examined  through  Chief  Dennis  Nowicki’s 
experiences  in  Charlotte,  N.C  Daryl  Gates’s 
transactional  approach  to  the  Rodney  King' 
incident  in  Los  Angeles  is  thoroughly  ex- 
plored, along  with  notations  and  references 
to  Reuben  Greenberg,  the  controversial 
chief  of  Charleston,  S.C.  Darrel  Stephens, 
whose  experience  with  community  policing 
and  the  leader-member  exchange  theory  of 
leadership  has  played  out  as  chief  with  three 
different  large  police  departments,  is  con- 
trasted with  the  work  of  the  former  chief  of 
Houston  and  New  York,  Lee  P.  Brown. 

Most  of  the  police  executives  depicted  in 
this  book  come  from  well  known  large  police 
departments,  and  it  is  clear  that  it  is  much 
easier  to  collect  information  about  these 
chiefs  and  their  agencies,  particularly  if  there 
has  been  a scandal  or  misconduct.  Smaller 
departments,  which  are  often  left  out  of 


research,  formal  compila- 
tions and  discussions  on 
the  topic  of  leadership, 
have  equally  interesting 
challenges  and  exhibit 
leadership  styles  that  are 
equally  worthy  of  dissemi- 
nation. Haberfeld  does  not 
disappoint. 

The  Montclair  Town- 
ship, N.J.,  Police  Depart- 
ment and  its  chief,  David 
Harmon,  are  highlighted  in 
this  book  for  their  team 
leadership  approach  on 
issues  of  recruitment,  racial 
profiling,  overtime,  vaca- 
tion issues  and  nsk  raking. 

A refreshing  portion  of 
this  book  interweaves  an 
explicit  and  important 
theme,  one  that  many 
practitioners  and  training 
academies  have  pushed  for  years;  that  the 


primary  reason  for  poor  pools  of  candidates 
for  leadership  positions  is  the  lack  of  devel- 
opment and  training  skills. 

But  there  is  another  reason  as  well:  poten- 
tial leaders  think  more  about  management 
than  they  do  about  leadership.  Developing 
leadership  is  a much  longer  process  requinng 
modeling,  encouragement,  support  and,  of 
course,  some  natural  skills.  All  of  this,  as 
Haberfeld  points  out,  should  start  on  the 
first  day  of  an  officer’s  career. 

The  author  firmly  believes,  as  do  the  most 
successful  police  leaders  in  this  country,  that 
leaders  are  born  as  well  as  made  Since  we 
have  no  control  over  the  limited  number  of 
born  leaders,  it  is  imperative  that  in  today’s 
police  community  we  establish  more  effec- 
tive training  to  make  more  effective  leaders. 

[John  W.  Bi^yack,  Ph.D.,  is  Commissioner  of 
the  Department  of  Criminal Justice  Training, 
Kentucky  Justice  and  Public  Safety  Cabinet.  He  is 
the  author  of  "No-Nonsense  Leadership " (Car/eton 
Press,  1991),  among  other  titles.] 
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“This  book  is  a wonderfully  written 
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of  women  in  law  enforcement 
careers....  Dr.  Schulz  has  written 
a book  that  will  be  interesting  to 
everyone.” 

— Mury  Ann  Vivervtte, 
Chief  of  Police,  Gaithersburg,  Md., 
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Constituting  fewer  than  1 5%  of  the 
nation’s  police  officers,  women  have 
found  it  especially  difficult  to  rise 
through  the  ranks  and  achieve  higher 
posts. ‘In  this  telling  new  study,  those  few 
women  who  have  made  it  to  the  top — 
about  [%  of  the  chiefs  and  sheriffs  in 
American  policing — share  their  stories 
and  describe-the-challenges-lhey  faced  as 
they  rose  to  their  positions.  While  few  in 
number,  these  “top  cops"  illustrate  the 
emergence  of  women  as  more  than  token 
leaders  of  American  sheriff  and  police 
departments.  They  are  unique  ground- 
breakers  who  have  managed  to  breach 
the  brass  ceiling. 
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of  modern  policing  articles  covering  a wide 
range  of  topics,  such  as  promising  ap- 
proaches to  the  problem  of  crime,  challenges 
facing  the  police  from  within  and  outside  the 
organization,  policing  innovations,  and  issues 
of  police  deviance  and  ethics.  The  contem- 
porary policing  issues  that  are  covered  may 
often  be  controversial  and  challenging,  but 
some  practical  ideas  and  approaches  that 
have  been  tried  by  police  agencies  are  dis- 
cussed. 

The  articles,  prepared  by  a number  of 
individual  academic  researchers  and  practi- 
tioners, are  based  on  the  1960’s  school  of 
managerial  thought  called  contingency 
theory.  This  perspective  provides  an 
overarching  scheme  for  understanding  the 
controversies  that  challenge  police  organiza- 
tions in  the  current  operating  environment. 

Of  course,  the  quesuon  can  fairly  be 
asked,  “What  does  this  have  to  do  with 
American  policing?”  The  book’s  editors 
argue  that  the  strategies  of  crime  control 
developed  under  the  professional  model 
became  largely  ineffective  by  the  late  1960’s 
or  the  early  1970’s.  This  ineffectiveness, 
when  examined  from  a contingency  theory 
perspective,  identifies  that  the  failure  of 
traditional  policing  methods  to  control  crime 
is  suggestive  of  a poor  fit  between  the  exter- 
nal societal  environment  and  the  prevailing 
structural  and  strategic  organization  of  po- 
licing. 

Amid  the  book’s  rruxturc  of  theoretical 
and  practical  general  policing  and  crime 
prevention  topics,  each  of  the  30  articles  in 
the  anthology  discusses  a specific  aspect  of 
contemporary  policing.  Most  of  the  topics 
covered,  such  as  problem-oriented  policing 
Continued  on  Page  15 

[Garth  den  Hyer  is  a police  inspector  in  New 
Zealand  with  23  years  of  service.  He  holds 
bachelor’s  and  master's  degrees  from  the  London 
School  of  Economics,  and  is  currently  completing 
work  for  a doctorate.) 
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Frawley : 

Female  offenders  & 'decarceration' 


By  Tina  Marie  Frawley 

In  an  age  when  women  have  demanded 
equality  and  the  same  rights  as  men,  female 
criminals  may  not  necessarily  benefit  from 
the  same  punishment  as  their  male  counter- 
parts. Studies  have  shown  that  men  and 
women  have  different  and  special  needs  that 
must  to  be  taken  into  consideration,  when  it 
comes  to  criminal  activity  and  incarceration. 
Women  and  men  also  have  different  roles  in 
society  and  the  family  life. 

Statistically,  the  number  of  women  in 
pnson  is  on  the  rise.  The  crimes  that  women 
are  committing  show  us  that  most  female 
inmates  are  not  dangerous  and  are  not 
behavioral  nsks  to  society;  they  don’t  need  to 
be  completely  cut  off  from  the  world  to  be 
rehabilitated.  The  women  who  do  find 
themselves  behind  bars  are  most  often  first- 
time  offenders  serving  time  for  personal 
drug  use  and  possession  of  drugs  These 
women  usually  have  no  record  of  a violent 
past. 

Serving  time  just  the  same  as  their  male 
counterparts  is  arguably  not  beneficial  in 
rehabilitation  and  only  eliminates  future  job 
options  and  housing  by  labeling  females  as 
past  criminals.  In  addition,  incarcerating 
women  like  their  male  counterparts  does  not 
solve  the  problem  for  which  they  are 
incarcerated,  but  rather  starts  a vicious  cycle 
in  the  criminal  justice  system.  Should  women 
receive  the  same  punishment  that  their  male 
counterparts  — or,  alternatively,  should  we 
use  to  best  advantage  the  knowledge  that  we 
have  that  tells  us  women  are  better  able  to  be 
rehabilitated?  Most  people  would  agree  that 
the  latter  makes  more  sense 

Many  women’s  advocates  have  studied 
decarceration  and  women.  Decarceration 
involves  the  idea  of  reversing  the  issues  and 
problems  leading  to  mcarceradon  m the  first 
place.  The  notion  has  its  good  points  as  well 
as  bad. 

Considering  the  law’s  treatment  of 
women,  the  most  common  types  of  female 
crimes,  cases  and  contributory  factors  of 
female  crimes,  female  versus  male  crimes, 
recent  trends  in  incarceration  and  the 
disparity  between  male  and  female  sentenc- 
ing and  executions,  there  are  many  individual 
factors  involved  when  considering  the  option 
of  decarceration. 

Issues  of  decarceration  and  women 
include  supporting  a family,  finding  adequate 
work,  finding  proper  child  care  and  everyday 
survival  skills.  Decarceration  allows  and 
encourages  pnsoners  to  obtain  better  job 
skills  and  to  learn  how  to  be  supportive  of 
themselves  and  their  children  separate  from 
a man,  the  traditional  family  leader. 

Some  scholars  agree  there  are  more  pros 
than  cons  to  decarceration,  and  it  is  the  only 
solution  to  dealing  with  prison  overcrowding 
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and  breaking  the  cycle  of  future  criminal 
behavior  for  women  who  can  otherwise  be 
rehabilitated. 

These  same  scholars  would  like  to  sec 
women  given  a chance  to  learn  skills  for  jobs 
that  have  not  been  histoncally  labeled  as 
women’s  work.”  In  the  past,  prisons  have 
taught  women  job  skills  that  effectively  set 
them  up  for  disaster  when  they  get  out. 
When  women  cannot  support  themselves  or 
their  children  on  the  pay  they  receive  in 
“women’s  work”  jobs,  research  shows  they 
will  turn  to  crime  in  order  to  provide  for 
their  family.  Teaching  them  the  skills  they 
can  use  adequately  while  going  through 
decarceration  will  help  them  in  society  and 
keep  them  from  returning  to  the  criminal 
justice  system. 

Learning  Life  Skills 

Once  shown,  many  women  can  learn  h~v 
to  function  in  everyday  life  and  are  more 
than  able  to  care  for  themselves  and  their 
families  without  turning  to  violence  or  the 
streets  and  the  problems  that  come  with 
crime,  drugs  and  prostitution. 

Economically,  the  government  is  bw-itsr 
off  spending  taxpayers’  money  helping 
women  pay  for  an  apartment,  giving  ilieSn 
someone  to  assist  in  teaching  everyday 
survival  skills  and  how  to  care  for  their 
families  than  paying  for  them  to  be  housed 
in  prison.  Some  reports  estimate  that  pnson 
inmates  cost  as  much  as  130,000  to  $50,000 
per  year  to  support.  Because  the  pnson 
system  is  not  currendy  setting  inmates  up  for 
success,  they  might  well  return  to  old  habits 
and,  eventually,  to  prison. 

This  brings  us  to  the  question  of  whether 
or  not  female  criminals  are  a danger  to 
society  and  if  the  nsk  of  the  effect  on  the 
children  is  more  of  a nsk  than  the  criminals 
themselves.  Children  are  a major  factor  in 
the  female  criminal  batde.  A mother  who  is 
not  a nsk  or  threat  to  society,  herself  or  her 
children  is  better  served  to  be  with  her 
children.  This  is  especially  important  in  their 
early  years  when  the  mother  and  baby  bond 
is  so  crucial.  Without  allowing  that  bond,  we 
could  be  damaging  our  youth  and  setting 
them  up  for  a future  of  deviant,  criminal 
behavior  as  well.  Unfortunately  when  a 
mother  is  faced  with  pnson  time,  the 
children  are  shuffled  to  other  family 
members  who  may  not  be  adequate  re  care 
for  them,  or  they  are  placed  into  foster  care, 
which  also  means  the  further  separation  of 
siblings  and  families. 

Other  benefits  of  decarceration  include 
educating  women  in  everyday  skills  that  they 
had  not  previously  acquired.  How  to  find  an 
adequate  apartment,  how  to  get  to  work 
everyday  by  public  transportation,  pay  bills, 
and  shop  economically,  are  all  things  that 
most  women  take  for  granted.  If  these 
women  can  be  taught  how  to  fend  for 
themselves  and  accomplish  everyday  tasks, 
they  will  be  better  set  for  success  upon 
completion  of  the  decarceration  program 
Some  scholars  would  contend  that  the 
evidence  supports  the  idea  that  environmen- 
tal factors  — i.e.,  living  conditions  — led 
women  to  crime  The  U.S.  Department  of 
Justice,  in  the  Survey  of  State  Prison  Inmates 
1991,  found  that  a large  percent  of  women 
in  pnson  not  only  were  physically  and 
sexually  abused  in  the  past  but  also  grew  up 


in  a homo  where  only  one  parent  was 
primarily  present.  Then  there  are  the  many 
female  offenders  who  are  serving  time  on 
nonviolent  drug  charges.  Many  of  these 
women  were  not  drug  users  themselves  but 
merely  aided  in  the  moving  and  holding  of 
illegal  drugs  for  their  boyfnends  or  other 
partners.  When  the  time  comes  to  place  the 
blame  in  such  cases,  many  females  arc  left 
holding  the  bag  and  do  not  even  know 
enough  about  the  offense  or  the  drugs  to 
plea-bargain  in  court.  Could  this  mean  that 
the  females  are  actually  the  victims  in  the 
crime? 

Kellie  Ann  Mann  is  one  example  of  a 
woman  who  is  a victim  forced  to  pay  the 
price  for  the  crimes  of  her  former  boyfriend. 
Mann  is  serving  a 10-year  sentence  in  a 
minimum-security  pnson  in  West  Virginia, 
having  been  convicted  of  sending  her 
former  boyfriend  30  sheets  of  LSD  through 
d.e  mail  — a federal  offense.  Her  former 
boyfriend,  for  whom  the  LSD  was  intended, 
was  also  sentenced  — to  just  34  months 
The  problems  in  Mann’s  case  are  common. 
She  was  only  helping  her  former  boyfriend 

ihe  dime  and  knew  nothing  else  about  the 
criifie.  Because  she  had  no  other  information 
'to  offer  law  enforcemenf,  she  was  unable  to 
plea-bargain  for  a shorter  sentence,  as  her 
former  boyfriend  did. 

The  women  who  have  been  victims  of 


abuse  in  the  past,  or  who  grew  up  with 
negative  attention,  tend  to  seek  the  same 
patterns  in  future  relationships.  Kellie  Ann 
Mann  claims  that  she  got  involved  with  her 
drug-dealing  former  boyfriend  when  she  was 
angry  and  rebelling  against  her  parents 
Because  of  the  negativity  in  their  home  fives, 
women  sometimes  become  mindless  sheep 
who  believe  they  should  take  the  rap  for  (or 
are  forced  to  take  the  rap  for)  their  boy 
friend/ significant  other 

Women  whose  crimes  are  more  violent 
may  need  strict  incarceration,  while  some  of 
the  less  violent,  or  nonviolent,  female 
offenders  may  be  better  suited  to  programs 
aimed  at  decarceration.  If  we  want  to  take 
control  of  enme  in  America,  we  must  start 
with  recognizing  crime  and  rehabilitating 
criminals.  The  fact  that  we  recognize  the 
female’s  ability  to  be  rehabilitated  is  signifi- 
cant. We  need  to  use  this  to  societal  advan- 
tage and  stop  the  enme  and  the  pnson 
overcrowding  Decarceration  for  women  is  a 
positive  step  in  the  nght  direction  toward 
enme  reduction 


Tina  Mane  Frawley  is  a student  at  Western 
Connecticut  State  University,  majonng  in  Justice  and 
Law  Administration.  Her  undergraduate  interests 
include  cnmmal  and  constitutional  law.  After  she 
completes  her  undergraduate  work  she  plans  to 
attend  law  school. 
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Learning  front  experience: 


Too  many  rookies,  not  enough  veterans 


Continued  from  Page  1 
about  a year  and  a half,  he  told  The  Boston 
Globe.  In  the  past  year,  however,  he  has 
added  six  officers  to  his  60-membcr  force 
Techan,  54,  is  rctinng  himself  this  year. 

Another  chief  who  is  leaving  is 
Brockton’s  Paul  J Studcnski,  57,  who  was 
hired  in  1971  While  the  police  academy  is 
the  starting  point  for  new  officers,  he  told 
The  Globe,  there  is  a vast  amount  of  law 
and  procedural  knowledge  that  will  take  time 
to  set  in. 

Greene  believes  that  it  takes  five  years  to 
make  a police  officer. 

"No  matter  how  we’ve  tried  to  profes- 
sionalize policing,  there's  still  an  important 
craft-learning  basis,"  he  said.  “It’s  all  about 
the  learning  of  the  kind  of  occupational 
norms  and  so  it  docs  take  some  time  for  it  to 
happen.” 

What  separates  today’s  rookies  from  an 
older  generation  of  officers  is  education  and 
the  increasingly  sophisticated  training  now 
available,  said  Carl  H.  Parsons,  director  of 
the  Weymouth  Regional  Pobcc  Academy. 

Out  of  the  40  students  expected  to 
graduate  from  the  academy  this  month,  eight 
have  associate’s  degrees,  1 8 have  bachelor’s 
degrees,  and  two  have  master’s  degrees, 
according  to  The  Globe. 

Recruit  training  has  expanded  from  12 
weeks  to  20  weeks,  and  includes  classes  on 
terrorism,  report  wntrng,  constitutional  and 
criminal  law. 


As  Studcnski  noted,  rookies  also  have 
technology  and  weapons  that  were  not  avail- 
able before,  including  laptops  in  patrol  cars 
and  Glock  semiautomatic  pistols  instead  of 
revolvers. 

But  there  is  no  substitute  for  expenence, 
said  Greene.  Having  a frontline  made  up  of 
inexperienced  officers  can  lead  to  a number 
of  problems,  he  said.  For  example,  young 
officers  may  act  too  quickly,  or  be  more 
forceful  than  they  need  to  be. 

’The  first  problem  is  you  want  to  make 
sure  that  policing  services  are  kind  of  bal- 
anced in  their  application,”  said  Greene  “A 
lot  of  this  is  about  the  quality  of  service 
provided,  not  the  volume  . . My  sense  is  that 
when  an  agency  finds  itself  in  this  kind  of 
inversion  of  expenence  versus  the  number 
of  people  there,  they  really  ought  to  develop 
some  core  of  people  in  that  agency.” 

Answers  to  the  question  of  what  to  do 
with  rookie  officers  have  changed  over  the 
decades.  Once  assigned  to  fixed  posts  that 
virtually  guaranteed  inactivity,  by  the  1970s 
rookies  were  often  deployed  to  a depart- 
ment’s most  enme-ndden  precincts  under  a 
strategy  that  served  two  objecovcs  replacing 
more  seasoned  officers  who  had  earned  a 
transfer  to  somewhere  better,  and  throwing 
new  officers  into  the  most  challenging  envi- 
ronment available 

That  practice  was  eventually  halted  when 
it  began  to  seem  that  new  officers,  thrown 
from  the  frying  pan  into  the  fire,  were  get- 
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ting  into  trouble  more  often  than  veterans. 

The  New  York  City  Police  Department 
believes  it  has  the  answer  with  its  Operation 
Impact  In  2003,  Commissioner  Raymond 
Kelly  deployed  1,400  rookies  to  supplement 
investigators  and  patrol  officers  in  targeted 
areas  of  the  Bronx,  Queens,  Manhattan  and 
Brooklyn  known  as  Impact  Zones.  [See 
LEN,  March  15/31,2003.) 

The  program  has  been  credited  for  a 26- 


percent  drop  in  crime  in  those  areas  in  2004 
Although  the  rookies  sometimes  did  little 
more  than  crack  down  on  quality-of-life 
offenses,  33,438  arrests  were  made  last  year 
and  nearly  360,308  summonses  were  issued. 

“In  2004,  Operation  Impact  significantly 
reduced  crime  in  areas  with  persistent  crimi- 
nal activity,  and  we  are  expanding  it  to  new 
areas,"  Mayor  Michael  R.  Bloomberg  noted 
in  a written  statement  earlier  this  year. 


Rising  gas  prices  have 
PDs  weighing  options 
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would  not  have  to  stop  patrolling,  but  would 
approach  the  City  Council  for  more  funding. 

Higher  pnees  at  the  pump  are  also  posing 
another  challenge  for  law  enforcement  — 
so-called  pump-and-flee  crimes.  In  2003,  the 
last  year  for  which  stansnes  were  available, 
gas  thefts  cost  the  convenience  store  indus- 
try $ 1 1 2 million,  according  to  figures  from 
the  National  Association  of  Convenience 
Stores  in  Alexandria,  Va. 

“Just  about  every  time  we  have  a spike  in 
gas  pnees,  we  see  a spike  in  dnve-offs,”  said 
Lancaster  County,  Neb.,  Shenff  Terry 
Wagner. 

Wagner  told  The  Associated  Press  that  in 
the  first  three  months  of  this  year,  his  depu- 
ties responded  to  12  reports  of  dnve-offs. 

Three  state  legislatures  this  year  — in 
Iowa,  South  Dakota  and  Oklahoma  — 
joined  with  26  other  states  that  have  passed 
laws  imposing  harsher  penalties  for  gasoline 
theft.  In  Iowa,  gas  thieves  who  are  caught  a 
second  time  would  have  their  licenses  sus- 
pended for  30  days. 

Ne'J/  York  lawmakers  have  expressed 
interest  in  a bill  introduced  by  Assemblyman 
Pat  Casale,  a Republican  from  Delmar,  which 
would  suspend  convicted  thieves’  licenses  for 
a year.  The  offense  is  already  punishable  by  a 
year  in  jail  and  a $1,000  fine. 

In  the  meantime,  states  and  jurisdictions 
are  trying  to  avoid  cutting  back  on  services. 

A survey  of  all  of  Ohio’s  88  counties  last 
month  by  The  Columbus  Dispatch  found 
the  state's  shenffs  in  trouble 

Harnson  County  Shenff  Mark  Miller  said 
he  is  considering  grounding  some  cruisers. 
The  cost  of  fuel,  he  told  The  Dispatch,  is 
killing  his  budget. 

Another  shenff,  Scioto  County’s  Marty 
Domm,  said  he  is  thinking  about  asking 


deputies  to  turn  their  cars  off  for  1 5 minutes 
out  of  every  hour,  if  they  can. 

“At  the  county-government  level,  there 
aren’t  a lot  of  options,”  John  Leutz,  a senior 
policy  analyst  with  the  County  Commission- 
ers’ Association  of  Ohio,  told  The  Dispatch. 
“Unfortunately,  shenff ’s  offices  and  road 
patrols  are  a truly  discretionary  service  to 
provide.” 

State  police  have  not  been  spared  either. 

Officials  with  the  Virginia  State  Police, 
which  uses  roughly  200,000  gallons  of  gas 
statewide  every  month,  have  estimated  that 
they  will  surpass  their  2004  fuel  budget  by 
$1.5  million  this  year  The  agency’s  next 
budget  will  have  an  additional  $810,000  to 
cushion  the  higher  fuel  pnees. 

“We  haven’t  cut  back  on  our  services  or 
anything  like  that,”  said  Lt.  Frank  Ingram  of 
the  property  finance  division.  “We’re  trying 
to  absorb  [it]  through  our  operating  pro- 
grams from  other  programs.” 

Ingram  told  LEN  that  no  decision  has  yet 
been  made  on  which  initiatives  will  get  hit. 

,rYou  have  to  look  where  the  money  is 
and  where  we  can  absorb.  It’s  not  that  we’re 
taking  $100,000  out  of  this  program  and 
$100,000  out  of  that  program,"  he  said. 
“We’ll  just  have  to  look  at  where  we  can 
move  money  from  one  program  to  the 
other." 

The  Oklahoma  Department  of  Public 
Safety  is  looking  at  a $400,000  deficit  for  the 
fiscal  year  that  ends  June  30  if  gas  pnees  stay 
at  their  current  level.  In  Tulsa,  a gallon  of 
regular  gas  rose  from  $1.83  in  February  to 
$2.10  in  March.  A year  ago,  it  was  $1  58. 

"It’s  something  we  are  going  to  have  to 
address,”  Commissioner  Kevin  Ward  told 
The  AP.  “But  the  last  thing  we  want  to  do  is 
either  park  a patrol  car  or  furlough  an  of- 
ficer.” 


One  less  barrier  to  climb 
for  Oakland  PD  recruits 


Continued  from  Page  1 

change  is  happening,"  Sgt  Jon  Madarang  of 
the  department’s  recruiting  division  told  The 
San  Francisco  Chronicle. 

The  paper  reported  that  63  percent  of 
women  in  a recent  group  of  applicants  were 
disqualified  after  falling  the  physical  exam. 

Oakland  will  bring  its  requirements  more 
in  fine  with  those  recommended  by  the 
state’s  POST  Commission.  Pulling  a dummy, 
scaling  a wall  and  endurance  training  will  still 
be  requirements,  but  not  for  entrance  into 
the  academy  However,  anyone  who  cannot 
perform  those  skills  by  the  16th  week  of  the 
27-wcck  course  will  be  eliminated  from  the 
program. 


In  Los  Angeles,  recruits  are  tested  for 
endurance  on  a stationary  bike,  asked  to 
jump  back  and  forth  across  a fine,  and  tug  on 
a rope  that  measures  strength. 

The  San  Francisco  Police  Department’s 
scaling  wall  is  just  3- feet  tall. 

In  February,  Oakland  lost  its  chief  when 
Richard  Word  left  to  head  the  Vacaville, 
Calif,  Police  Department.  Wayne  Tucker,  a 
former  assistant  shenff  in  Alameda  County, 
has  been  serving  as  interim  chief  since  then 
’The  chief  said,  ‘If  this  is  so  important, 
why  aren’t  our  10-  and  12-ycar  veterans 
tested  on  the  wall  climb?”’  said  Deputy 
Chief  Greg  Lowe  “If  it’s  a skill  we  can  train, 
let’s  tram  it.” 
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More  egg  on  the  FBI's  face? 


Fallout  continues  from  Oklahoma  bombing 


Oklahoma  City  bombing  conspirator 
Terry  Nichols  last  month  told  a woman  who 
had  lost  two  grandchildren  in  the  1995  ex- 
plosion that  a third  man  had  parncipated  in 
the  plot,  an  Arkansas  gun  collector  who 
supplied  some  of  the  materials  used  in  the 
blast. 

Nichols,  who  is  serving  multiple  life  sen- 
tences at  the  supermaximum-secunty  prison 
in  Florence,  Colo.,  has  corresponded  with 
the  woman,  Kathy  Sanders,  in  the  past. 
Sanders,  the  author  of  book  tided,  "After 
Oklahoma  City,"  has  served  as  a conduit  for 
Nichols,  she  told  The  Associated  Press, 
because  she  hopes  he  will  reveal  more  about 
the  bombing  that  destroyed  the  Alfred  P 
Mur  rah  Federal  Building. 

In  his  letter,  Nichols  told  Sanders  that 
Roger  Moore  not  only  gave  Timothy 
McVeigh  explosives,  but  provided  some  of 
the  additional  bomb-making  materials  re- 
cendy  found  in  the  crawlspace  of  Nichols’ 


former  home  in  Heruigton,  Kan. 

Moore,  who  knew  McVeigh  from  a gun 
show  and  had  put  him  up  at  his  home,  was 
questioned  extensively  by  the  FBI  in  the 
early  stages  of  the  investigation,  but  was 
never  charged.  Now  living  in  Roseland,  Fla., 
Moore  vchemendy  denies  any  role  in  the 
bombing. 

According  to  state  prosecutors  at 
Nichols’s  murder  tnal  last  year,  Nichols  stole 
roughly  $63,000  worth  of  weapons  and 
other  items  from  Moore,  sold  them,  and 
used  the  money  to  finance  the  bombing. 
Defense  attorneys  countered  that  the  rob- 
bery was  staged  and  that  McVeigh  had 
helped  plan  it. 

If  there  is  any  validity  to  what  Nichols 
claims,  it  could  mean  another  embarrassment 
for  the  FBI. 

In  March,  acting  on  a up,  federal  agents 
found  a cache  of  explosives  and  blasting 
caps  that  they  had  apparendy  missed  when 


they  searched  Nichols’s  home  10  years  ago. 
The  up  was  supplied  by  Gregory  Scarpa,  a 
member  of  the  Colombo  organizcd-cnmc 
family,  who  is  serving  a 50-year  sentence  for 
drug  trafficking,  conspiracy  and  racketeering 
at  the  same  prison  as  Nichols. 

In  a senes  of  letters  sent  on  March  1,  10 
and  1 1 to  the  offices  of  Representauvcs 
William  Dclahunt  (D  -Mass.)  and  Dana 
Rohrabacher  (R_ -Calif.)  and  the  Detroit 
office  of  the  FBI,  Scarpa  gave  the  locauon 
of  the  bombs  and  a desenpuon  of  where 
they  could  be  found  on  the  property 

Although  the  letters  were  forwarded  to 
the  bureau  by  staffers  in  Delahunt’s  and 
Rohrabacher’s  offices  early  in  the  month,  the 
site  was  not  searched  until  March  31  and 
April  1. 

Rohrabacher,  who  has  been  collecting 
new  evidence  on  the  case,  said  he  may  seek  a 
heanng  into  the  FBI’s  handling  of  the  Okla- 
homa City  invesugauon. 


Nevada  stalking  victims  to  get 
protection  with  fake  addresses 


Nevada  lawmakers  last  month  expanded 
to  include  those  terrorized  by  stalkers  a 
program  that  protects  domesuc  violence  and 
rape  victims  by  giving  them  false  addresses. 

Under  the  measure  signed  by  Gov.  Kenny 
Guinn,  stalking  victims  will  have  their  mail 
picked  up  and  forwarded  from  a Carson  City 
post  office  box  by  the  secretary  oF  state’s 
office.  The  postal  box  address  will  appear  on 
all  official  documentauon,  including  driver’s 
licenses. 

Still,  there  is  no  guarantee  that  someone 
could  not  uncover  a participant’s  true  ad- 
dress. "In  the  age  of  the  Internet,  it’s  the 
best  we  can  do,”  said  Chief  Deputy  Secretary 
of  State  Renee  Parker 

The  program  was  established  in  1997  and 
covers  267  people.  One  earlier  hitch,  which 
has  since  been  worked  out,  concerned 
schools.  Those  in  the  program  may  send 
their  children  to  schools  outside  their  own 
districts  Schools  may  not  access  any  mfor- 
mauon  about  the  family  beyond  confirming 


parUcipaUon  in  the  program. 

To  be  included  in  the  program,  a person 
must  produce  some  sort  of  evidence,  such  as 
a court  order,  that  he  or  she  is  the  victim  of 
a stalker.  Those  who  present  false  informa- 
tion to  get  protection  could  be  charged  with 
a misdemeanor. 

In  addition  to  expanding  victims’  protec- 
tion from  stalkers,  Guinn  also  signed  legisla- 
tion in  May  that  prohibits  those  involved  in  a 
misdemeanor  domestic  abuse  from  negotiat- 
ing their  way  out  of  criminal  charges  by 
reaching  a civil  compromise. 

Under  a law  that  had  been  on  the  state’s 
books  since  the  1860s,  both  sides  could 
agree  to  drop  charges  — usually  in  return  for 
payment.  Unlike  a plea  agreement,  however, 
there  is  no  admission  of  guilt  and  no  crimi- 
nal penalties.  Supporters  of  the  legislation 
said  batterers  could  thus  avoid  jail  time  and 
counseling 

Suzanne  Ramos,  a victims’  advocate  for 
the  Reno  city  attorney’s  office,  described  for 


the  Assembly  Judiciary  Committee  two  cases 
in  which  civil  compromise  had  been  reached 
In  one,  a cancer  patient  dropped  criminal 
charges  against  her  husband  because  she 
needed  his  health  insurance.  In  the  other,  a 
pregnant  woman  agreed  to  a compromise  in 
return  for  $10  from  her  husband. 

“It’s  absolutely  important  in  breaking  the 
chain  of  domestic  violence  so  that  perpetra- 
tors recognize  that  there  are  no  compro- 
mises once  they’re  found  guilty,"  Assembly- 
woman Genie  Orenschall,  a Democrat  from 
Las  Vegas,  told  The  Associated  Press. 


"I’m  more  concerned  that  the  FBI  didn’t 
do  a thorough  job  investigating  this  locauon 
10  years  ago  than  I am  about  how  long  it 
took  to  follow  through  on  an  informant’s 
tip,"  he  said 

A law-enforcement  official  who  spoke 
with  The  Tulsa  World  on  the  condition  of 
anonymity  said  the  FBI  did  not  follow  up 
promptly  on  Scarpa’s  tip  because  he  had 
failed  a lie-detector  test. 

Dan  Defcnbaugh,  the  now-retired  agent 
who  ran  the  Oklahoma  City  investigauon, 
said  he  was  dismayed  by  the  discovery  of  the 
cache  under  Nichols’s  house. 

“When  you  do  a search  warrant  of  that 
importance,  you  have  to  make  sure  it's  thor- 
ough,” he  told  The  AP. 

Agents  found  boxes  of  matcnals  wrapped 
in  plasuc  buried  a foot  beneath  the  ground 
in  a crawlspace.  The  explosives  have  been 
sent  to  the  Bureau’s  lab  for  analysis  in  the 
hopes  they  will  reveal  fingerprints  or  other 
clues  to  their  ongins. 

In  his  letter  to  Sanders,  Nichols  wrote: 
“That  case  of  nifromethane  came  directly 
from  Roger  Moore’s  Royal,  Arkansas,  home, 
and  his  prints  should  lie  found  on  that  box 
and/or  tubes,  and  (Moore's  girlfriend]  Karen 
Anderson’s  pnnts  may  be  there  as  well,” 

Nichols  said  Moore  provided  McVeigh 
with  the  binary  explosives  known  as  KINE- 
STIK  (aka-KINE-PAK)  which  consist  of  2 
components  — ground  ammonium  nitrate 
and  nitromethanc  — and  is  approximately 
the  size  of  a stick  of  dynamite 
Even  if  agents  had  searched  the 
crawlspace,  it  is  arguable  whether  the  explo 
sives  would  have  been  found,  said  Jeff 
Lanza,  an  F'BI  spokesman,  noting  that  they 
were  buned  under  a foot  of  dirt,  rocks  and 
gravel 


If  you  've  got  problems, 
this  book  has  solutions 


Continued  from  Page  12 
or  Compstat,  are  well  known  to  readers,  but 
there  are  a number  of  areas  that  are  seldom 
discussed  in  texts,  such  as  Thomas  Cowper’s 
‘The  Myth  of  the  Military  Model  of  Leader- 
ship in  Law  Enforcement.”  Cowper’s  article 
is  insightful  and  offers  a new  perspective  for 
understanding  the  bureaucratic  model  of 
policing  by  arguing  that  the  application  of 
the  military  model  to  the  field  of  policing 
has  been  misconceived. 

One  of  the  more  interesting  articles  is 
“Policing  for  Crime  Prevention,"  in  which 
Lawrence  W.  Sherman  reviews  the  existing 
literature  on  the  relationship  between  the 
number  of  police  officers  in  an  agency  and 
their  impact  on  crime.  Sherman’s  assessment 
of  the  existing  research  indicates  that  the 
extent  of  the  police  impact  on  crime  reduc- 
tion depends  upon  the  nature  of  the  strate- 
gies that  the  police  use  to  solve  a particular 
crime  problem.  Promising  strategies  identi- 
fied by  Sherman  include  proactive  arrests 
and  problem-oriented  policing. 


The  book  concludes  with  three  articles 
discussing  future  challenges  facing  policing 
Collectively,  the  articles  assert  that  while 
there  have  been  several  notable  initiatives 
since  the  mid-1990’s,  such  as  the  1994  Vio- 
lent Crime  Control  Act  and  the  hiring  of 
more  than  75,000  community-oriented  police 
officers,  there  has  been  very  limited  change 
in  the  organizational  structure  of  law  en- 
forcement agencies.  In  fact,  few  police  agen- 
cies have  senously  attempted  to  make  signifi- 
cant changes  in  their  rank  structure,  their 
span  of  control  or  chain  of  command  in 
their  organizations. 

All  of  the  articles  are  well  wntten  and  are 
of  an  extremely  high  standard,  with  numer- 
ous tables  and  graphs  that  help  to  present 
issues  in  an  easy  to  understand  manner  This 
structure  made  the  articles  an  easy  read, 
especially  as  most  were  less  than  10  pages, 
and  as  a result,  the  book  is  suitable  as  both 
an  ternary  course  text  or  for  an  individual 
interested  in  an  overview  of  the  current 
issues  in  law  enforcement. 


CITY  OF  ROCK  ISLAND 
CHIEF  OF  POLICE 

The  City  of  Rock  Island  is  recruiting  for  an 
expenenced  Chief  of  Police  to  supervise  and 

ROCK  ISLAND  manage  the  Police  Department 

ILLINOIS  Rock  lsland  hos  a P°Pula,l0n  of  39.684  residents  and 

is  located  in  western  Illinois  olong  the  Mississippi  River 
Rock  Island.  Moline,  ond  East  Moline  in  Illinois  and  Davenport  and  Bettendorf  lowo  moke  up  Ihe 
metro  area  called  the  "Quad  Cities"  with  a population  of  350.861 


The  Rock  Island  Police  Department  has  a history  of  providing  excellent  police  services  to  citizens 
ond  en|oys  broad  community  support  The  deportment  has  1 12  full-time  employees  which 
consists  of  84  officers  and  28  civilian  employees.  Police  operations  ore  separated  into  four  major 
areas:  administration,  patrol,  major  crime  and  technical  services  The  Police  Deportment  is  also 
responsible  for  the  telecommunications  center  which  dispotches  all  public  safely  calls. 

This  is  highly  responsible  professional,  administrative  and  management  work  in  planning, 
organizing,  and  directing  all  activities  of  the  Rock  Island  Police  Deportment  Work  involves 
responsibility  for  the  planning,  organizing,  and  directing  Ihe  efficient  operation  of  the  department 
including  the  establishment  of  all  policies,  procedures  and  regulations  Supervision  is  exercised 
directly  or  through  subordinates  over  all  employees  in  the  deportment  Work  is  performed  under 
the  direction  of  the  City  Manager. 

The  ideal  candidate  will  possess  strong  leadership  skills  and  be  effective  in  maintaining 
community  involvement  and  support  Strong  communication,  organizational,  and  management 
skills  are  also  required. 

The  candidate  requires  graduation  from  a four-yeor  college  or  university  with  mojor  course  work 
in  low  enforcement  and  thorough  experience  in  vanous  aspects  of  police  operations  as  a police 
officer  ond  a command  officer  Experience  ond  success  with  community-onented  policing  is 
important 

Rock  Island  has  enjoyed  a stable  administration.  The  current  chief  is  retiring  and  the  City 
Monoger  hos  held  the  position  tor  18  years 

The  salary  range  is  $56,512  - $87,666.  The  City  offers  on  excellent  fringe  benefit  pockoge  which 
includes  pension,  mojor  medical,  paid  leave,  tuition  reimbursement,  cor  allowance,  health  club 
membership  and  otso  contributes  5 percent  of  salary  to  ICMA’s  457-deterred  compensation  plan. 

Applications  (including  resumes  and  cover  letters)  will  be  accepted  in  Ihe  Personnel  Department. 
City  Hall.  1528  3 ° Avenue.  Rock  Island.  IL  61201  through  July  15.  2005  To  request  an  application 
by  moil,  coll  (309)  732-2050  or  visit  our  website  www.rigov.org.  A City  application  mvst  be 
completed  to  be  considered  for  the  position.  Appicont  confidentiality  will  be  protected  through 
Ihe  recruitment  process 
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What  They 
Are  Saying: 


“Informed  jurors  are  better  students,  but  it*s  a double-edged  sword  if  the  expectation  is  set 
too  high  which  is  what  might  happen  from  watching  ‘CSI.’  Those  jurors  will  be  expecting  a 
hell  of  a lot  more  than  they  are  going  to  get.” 

— Forensic  serologist  Lawrence  Kobi/insk y,  on  one  of  the  ramifications  of  the  so-called  "CSI  effect.  (Story,  Page  I .) 


